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NO LIBRARY COMPLETE 


Without this work, which has created more intelligent criticism 
than any other work of the day. 


THE BIBLE FOR LEARNERS. 


Volume 1. Patriarchs, Moses, Judges. Price, $2.00. 
Volume 2. Kings, Prophets. Price, $2.00. 
Volume 8. Jesus and the Apostles. Price, $2.50. 


With a Sketch of the History of Israel and of Jesus and of the Apostolic Age, Maps and Index. 


What a Christian preacher says of it: 
“If I were to have but one book about the Bible in my bookcase, and could choose 
that book of those I know, it would probably be ‘The Bible for Learners.’” 


What a layman and an able critic says of it : 


Dr. R. Shelton McKenzie writes: 


“TI now chiefly write to say how greatly I have been, and am, impressed by the 
good sense, to say nothing of the learning and acute legal skill in deducing the truth 
out of conflicting evidence, so remarkably and thoroughly exhibited in that invaluable 
work, ‘The Bible for Learners.’ From early manhood, biblical literature has been my 
cherished and continuous specialty. Until now I have found it blocked up, as it were, 
by the difficulty of making conflicting statements agree. In the first and second 
volumes this was settled to a great extent, but in the third, which is most important, for 
it takes in the life and death of Jesus, the path is made clear, straight and smooth to a 
degree. The first chapter, on ‘The Descent of Jesus,’ shows how the subject is to be 
treated, and prepares the reader for the correction of the genealogy, which says one 
thing in Matthew and another in Luke. 

“The plain and touching narrative of the death of Jesus combines all the true 
points, separated from the traditional in the Gospel and Acts. 

“T cannot fail to.see that ‘The Bible for Learners’ will be most valuable to all 


Christians, whatever their modes of faith.” 


What a reliable newspaper says of it : 

“The ‘ Bible for Learners’ is ‘a book not to be skipped,’ however one may differ 
from its method and teachings. It certainly is not orthodox, and as certainly it is not 
skeptical or irreligious. It is notable as perhaps the fairest and most complete expression 
of modern religious rationalism applied to the Bible. And, if one can only read it for 
just what it is, and not with a constant murmur that it is not something else, one can 
hardly fail to find in it a multitude of fresh and quickening hints and helps.” 


Mailed, post-paid, by the publishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 
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NOTES ON CHINESE LIBRARIES.—II. 


BY W: E. A. AXON, MANCHESTER. 


HE great Imperial Library was founded 
by K’in Lung in the last century. In 
response to an imperial edict, many of the 
literati and book-lovers placed rare edi- 
tions at the service of the government, to 
be copied. The Imperial Library has 
many of its books, therefore, in ms. Chi- 
nese printing, however, is only an imper- 
fect copy of the caligraphy of good 
scribes. Four copies were made of each 
work. Ofie was destined for the Wan 
Yuen Repository at Peking; a second for 
the Wan-tsung Repository at Kang-ning, 
the capital of Kiang-su province ; a third 
for the Wan-hwui Repository at Yang- 
chou-fu, and the fourth for the Wan-lan 
Repository at Hong Chou, the capital of 
Cheh-Kiang. A catalogue was published 
from which it appears that the library con- 
tained from ten to twelve thousand distinct 
works, occupying 168,000 volumes. The 
catalogue is in effect an annotated list of Chi- 
nese literature, and includes the works which 
were still wanting to the library and deemed 
essential to its completion. Dr. D. J. Mc- 
Gowan, who visited the Hong-Chou collec- 
tion, says that it was really intended for a 
public library, and that those who applied 
for permission to the local authorities, not 
only were allowed access, but were afford- 
ed facilities for obtaining food and lodg- 
ing, “but from some cause or other the 
library is rarely or never consulted.” * 
Besides the Imperial, there are Provin- 
*Journal of the North China Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, May, 1859, p. 174. 
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cial, Departmental and District Libraries. 
Thus, the examination hall of every town 
will contain the standard classical and his- 
torical books. At Canton and other cities 
there are extensive collections, but their 
use is restricted to the mandarins. 

There are collections of books and 
sometimes printing presses in connection 
with the Buddhist monasteries. M. Huc 
saw one at Poutow, which contained 8,000 
volumes, covered with yellow satin, and 
duly inscribed and arranged. They were 
almost entirely Buddhist theology, some 
of them, as is well known, being simply 
transcriptions of Sanscrit and Pali words in 
Chinese characters, which could readily be 
recited by priests utterly destitute of any 
knowledge of those sacred tongues. ‘The 
missionary hinted that this kind of litera- 
ture could not be very edifying, and in re- 
ply learned that they now read neither 
books they could understand, nor those 
they could not. The Bonze who made 
this complaint was himself a striking ex- 
ception, having spent years of study, in 
which he had scarcely ever quitted the li- 
brary. He was an enthusiastic librarian, 
and had penetrated between the covers of 
many of the tomes committed to his care 
Lin-tsze-Lian, a Chinese Mohammedan, 
who is accounted the apostle of that faith, 
speaks of the course of his studies thus: 
“ For eight years I read all the Confucian 
books, for six years after I read Moham- 
medan books, then for three years Budd- 
hist books, and then for a year Daos 
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books. Besides that, I read 137 books of 
Europeans. I traveled in China and vis- 
ited libraries, seeking out our books, and 
have suffered much from my relatives for 
my exclusive and, as they considered, 
fruitless occupation.” * 

Of the extent to which libraries are 
available for the public use, we may 
judge by what Sir John Bowring has told 
us of the collection at Ning-po. The 
venerable reformer, when speaking at the 
opening of the building for a free public 
library and museum, presented by the late 
Sir William Brown to the town of Liver- 
pool, said: “ Now, I will tell you what 
happened to me when I visited one of the 
noblest public libraries in China, in the 
City of Ning-po,—a library which glories 
in having received a succession of impe- 
rial visits, and is supposed to contain one 
of the best collections of literature out of 
the capital of Pekin. 

“T was exceedingly anxious to get ad- 
mission. I was told that there were three 
families in the town, each of which had 
got a key, and I found it necessary to con- 
sult them all before the doors could be 
opened: and, minister though I was, I 
was glad to be able, by the exercise of the 
little power which I possessed, to get the 
representatives of these three illustrious 
families to lend me the keys. I entered 
the library; there were hundreds of thou- 
sands of volumes, but there was not a 
reader, and it was not in the memory of 
men that a single book had been allowed 
to depart from the rooms.” t 

It is, however, scarcely fair to call this 
a public library. It was the property of 
the Fans, who bought the library which 
formed its basis, from the Yung family 
when they fell into decay. When the Im- 
perial Library was being formed they sent 


* Atheneum, March 2oth, 1875, p. 393. 

t Ceremonies connected with the opening of the 
building for a Free Public Library and Museum. 
Liverpool, 1861, p. 26. 
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to the capital no less than 696 volumes not 
possessed by the literary monarch, Three 
other families distinguished themselves in 
this way by very large loans of books, and 
all received a copy of the Tsih 
Cheng, as a reward. 

The catalogue of the Fan library has 
been published; it contains 4,094 works 
in 53,799 volumes. 

On Sir J. Bowring’s visit they exhibited 
some engravings, which were said to be 
the masterpiece of Chinese art. They were, 
however, executed in France, and pre- 
sented by Louis XVI. to Kien-lung, to 
illustrate the campaign against the Cal- 
mucks, in 1756. The library of the Loo 
family, at Ning-po, is guarded with the 
same jealousy as that of the Fans. 

Books are very cheap in China, and the 
literary element in their civilization is visi- 
ble in the excerpts from the classics which 
decorate almost every wall. Even com- 
mon pottery is beautified by the verses of 
their great writers. They have circulating 
libraries in the Middle Kingdom. Books, 
chiefly of light literature, are lent out from 
the shops, the charge being about one cop- 
per cash per day for each volume. Such 
books are also carried about for hire by 
hawkers. 

A few allusions to libraries in Chinese 
literature may be named. 

In the ZLung-tu-Kung-ngan, a sort of 
“ Decameron,” a young graduate is men- 
tioned, who used the library of the con- 
vent of Ngan-fu for his studies. In ano- 
ther of these tales we have a proposal to 
take a sick graduate from his house and 
to transport him to a library, where in 
quiet he might find a restoration of health 
in body and mind. 

In the /%-fa-ki, the hero, who has 
passed his examination with great ec/at, 
and has, in consequence, been made a 
privy councillor, and married to the beau- 
tiful daughter of the Grand Precentor, is 
represented as thinking of his parents, and 
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of the wife of his youth away in his pro- 
vincial home : 

“Most of all, when in the cool of the 
evening he withdrew into his library, and 
called for his lute and his books, in order 
to charm away his melancholy, he could 
not though he would be gay. There 
seemed some nervous current in the at- 
mosphere around him. While he essayed 
to touch his lute, he bade one of his ser- 
vants agitate the air with his fan, when 
somehow the poor fellow broke the fan in 
pieces. Absently Tsai-Yong ordered him 
thirteen strokes of the bamboo cane on 
the back, and resumed his lute, while 
another servant burnt perfumes in a pan. 
When lo! this unfortunate varlet let all 
the incense fall on the floor; and to Ais 
back also Tsai-Yong absently ordered an 
application of thirteen strokes of the bam- 
boo cane. ‘Arrange my books on the 
shelves,’ lre said to a third attendant, 
while taking up his lute once more. The 
man dropped a book flat forthwith, nor 
was he left without his reward. Scarcely 
had Tsai’s lute given forth a few sounds, 
when, attracted by them, his wife Nieon- 
Chi entered the library, eager to seize the 
opportunity of listening to an exhibition 
of the musical gifts of the Senior Wrang- 
ler, of which she had heard so much.” * 

The Zhree Character Classic, which for 
six hundred years has been the popular 
compendium of literature, history and phil- 
osophy, and which is taught to every child 
who enters a public school, contains no 
allusion to libraries. This is the more re- 


*The Owens College Magazine, June, 1879, 
p- 215. 


markable as it contains a list of the most 
important works in the language, and gives 
a glowing picture of the high state of liter- 
ary culture in the good old times. Stu- 
dents were then so earnest that they in- 
flicted tortures upon themselves in order 
to remain at their books when tired Nature 
demanded repose. One who was too poor 
to have a lamp, read by the glow-worm’s 
light, the cow-boy hung his book on the 
cow’s horns and read as he worked. Vari- 
ous precocious students, boys and girls, are 
named, and as an instance of perseverance 
we have the name recorded of one who 
took his degree at the mature age of 82.t 

Wang-tchong, a famous scholar of the 
Han dynasty, is one of the Celestial exam- 
ples of the pursuit of knowledge under 
difficulties, and being too poor to buy 
books “snatched a fearful joy” by reading 
at the bookstalls in the market, and being 
blessed with a good memory was able by 
one perusal to retain their contents in his 
mind. 

It will be seen that it is not in Europe 
only, that there is a difficulty in bringing 
together the great libraries, and the men 
who can use them, for whilst this earnest 
student was picking up in this painful fash- 
ion eleemosynary erudition, there were 
probably tens of thousands of volumes 
lying useless and covered with dust in 
public libraries of his fatherland. 

tSan-Tseu-King. Trium Litterarum Liber a 
Wang-pe-heon sub finem xiii seeculi compositus ; 
edidit et in Latinum vertit Stanislaus Julien. Paris, 
1864. 

t Thsien-Tseu-Wen. Le Livredes Mille Mots 
avec une double traduction par Stanislaus Julien. 
Paris, 1864. (See verse 785.) 
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REFERENCE LISTS ON SPECIAL TOPICS. 


BY W: E. FOSTER, PROVIDENCE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


“T“HE following notes relate specially to 

the reproduction by the lithogram of 
such reference lists as are in special demand 
among readers. The plan, as practised at 
the Providence Public Library for the last 
three months, is a direct outgrowth of the 
system of “ Daily library notes on current 
which has been a feat- 


events and topics,’ 
ure of this library since its opening, two 
years ago. [See JouRNAL, v. 3, p. 26.] A 
tendency to make copies of these lists for 
their own use was observed on the part of 
readers. The use which could be made of 
them in school was suggested by teachers. 
Other circumstances also seemed to war- 
rant some method of reproducing copies 
for distribution. 

Subjects —Al\though their plan is similar 
to that of the “ Daily notes,” these special 
lists are not themselves daily, only 37 of 
them having been issued in the last four- 
teen weeks. (1) Onder the head of lectures, 
references have been given to the four by 
Mr. Davidson, on Greek art, to three of 
Mr. Spaulding’s on Rome; to President 
Robinson’s post-graduate course at Brown 
University, on the history of philosophy ; 
and to one by the librarian, on reading. 


(2) For individual readers and reading 


clubs, the references have thus far been 
only to Continental Europe since 1848, 
one list for each decade. (3) For the pub- 
lie schools, thus far only to United States 
history since 1789, one for each adminis- 
tration. Others, however, are in prepara- 
tion on various biographical subjects, and 
“recent publications for young people.” 
(4) References have also been given to the 
themes assigned at Brown University. 
Method.—The aim is, of course, to pre- 
sent a subject in its various relations, lay- 
ing open the wider field of study and 
research which the lecture or text-book 


does not contain. Mr. Winsor’s method, 
in his “ Readers’ hand-book of the Ameri- 
can revolution,” is an admirable model. 
In general, the aim is merely to indicate 
the resources of this particular library, but 
occasionally references are given to other 
libraries, in case the best work on the sub- 
ject is not possessed. In indicating mate- 
rial, the Catalogues of the Boston Public 
Library, the Boston Athenzum, the Brook- 
lyn Library, and others, are found to render 
invaluable service. In collecting the mate- 
rial, one needs to be sure that nothing is 
overlooked ; and here is where Mr. Win- 
sor’s suggestions about “ pigeon-holing” 
information [see JOURNAL, v. 3, p. 121] 
are directly serviceable. But, in using the 
material, one’s sense of proportion must 
indicate to him the relative value for his 
purpose of the various items. Perhaps the 
safest rule will be to ask himself constantly 
what are the questions which the student 
most desires to have answered for him. 

Use-—The classification of subjects 
given above indicates the classes of per- 
sons by whom the references are used ; 
namely, students in college, public school 
teachers and pupils, individual readers and 
reading clubs, and persons who wish to 
follow up intelligently the topic of some 
lecture. A list of these persons is kept at 
the library, the name being checked off as 
fast as the references are supplied. At 
present the list comprises the names of 
forty-five persons who have specially 
requested to be supplied with the notes. 
Those who live in the city (comprising 
four-fifths of the whole number) call at the 
library for their copies; in most of the 
other cases postage is charged. 

Time and cost-—The original “ Daily 
notes,” in manuscript, required for their 
preparation an average of less than half 
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an hour each 
notes, however, require more than twice 
that length of time for their composition ; 
but the time required in collecting the 


Being 


morning. These special 


material is not readily computed. 


frequently borne in mind for days, and 
even weeks, in advance, the topic distrib- 


In gen- 


utes itself threugh a series of days. 
eral, it would be safe to allow an average 
of at least three hours bestowed on each 
reference list. ‘This includes the mechan- 
ical portion of the work. It does not, of 
course, include the time required for the 
“ Daily notes.” 

For the original cost of the lithogram, 
see the price-list, LiBRARY JOURNAL, V. 4, Pp. 
394- 
poses is the “letter-paper” size (3114x 
If the standard 


The size best suited for library pur- 


25 cm.), sold at $7.00. 
shelf-sheets are used (price 50 cents per 
100; see LIBRARY JOURNAL, V. 4, p. 70), the 
impressions of two pages can be laid on 
the lithogram at one operation.* Another 
advantage of the shelf-sheets (perforated) 
is that the reference lists on any given topic 
can be laced into an Emerson binder (price 
list in LIBRARY JOURNAL, V. 4, Pp. 70) as 
fast as they are ready. Of the three col- 
ors of ink the violet seems to be most sat- 
isfactory (price, LIBRARY JOURNAL, V. 4, p. 
394). The lithogram, when badly worn, 
can be refilled for about one-half the orig- 
inal cost. The main item in the running 
expense is the paper, and this, allowing 
fifty sheets to each reference list, and two 
references to a week, would be about $1 
per week. 

Limitations.—At present the most annoy- 
ing feature of the work is the time required 
for the purely mechanical operations, in- 
cluding the erasing of the impressions. The 
analine colors of the ink used will not, of 


*The length of the shelf-sheet is, of course, just 
the width of the lithogram. The length of the 
lithogram is not just double the width of the shelf- 
sheet, but this difference is easily adjusted to the 
margin left in writing. 
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course, bear exposure to strong sunlight, 
but with due care may be preserved. The 
constantly-increasing list of applicants for 
copies will at some time out-run the num- 
ber which can be furnished. The discus 
sion “On the use of the printing-press in 
libraries,” last year (LIBRARY JOURNAL, V. 
+, 
present to be looked for to any great ex- 
Most important of 


114-17), indicates that relief is not at 
tent from that quarter. 
all, perhaps, is the lack of adequate re- 
sources in one’s own library, which makes 
the reference list scrappy rather than sym- 
metrical. 

Advantages.—Even with the limitations 
just indicated, the advantages are too obvi- 
ous to be overlooked. It requires time 
and labor on the part of the librarian, but 
the objects in view warrant a cheerful 
expenditure of both. The value of this 
work, moreover, is not limited to the indi- 
vidual readers for whom a given list is pre- 
pared, for it is a permanent contribution to 
the fuller cataloguing of the library. By 
analysis, the resources hidden away in a 
variety of forms are laid open; and, by 
synthesis, they are grouped under their 
respective topics. Designed as the work 
is, to develop comparative study and re- 
search in specific lines of thought, it is of 
marked benefit to the reader, to quote Mr. 
Winsor, in “the reciprocal influences, the 
broadening effect, the quickened interest 
arising from a comparison of sources and 
authorities,” * and no less to the librarian 
in the invaluable discipline it affords. Like 
all library work which aims at developing 
intelligent methods of study and reading, 
its most important results belong to the 
future rather than the present ; yet the fol- 
lowing may be mentioned as some of the 
results which are already clearly observ- 
able in the library above named. (1) The 
impetus and direction given to definite 


investigations by the “ Daily notes,” have 


*Winsor’s “ Reader’s hand-book of the American 


Revolution,” p. iv, v. 
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been very noticeably quickened. (2) In 
the case of individual readers supplied with 
the references, a development of interest 
has been observed. There has been a 
steady demand for the “back numbers,” 
until the earlier ones can no longer be 
supplied, and in more than one instance 
copies have been made by the reader. (3) 
Being in harmony with the more intelligent 
theory of public lectures, indicated by the 
Nation of Nov. 4, 1879 (v. 29, p. 394-5), 
this method has contributed to induce 
such intelligent use of lectures in this com- 
munity. (4) It forms a practical element 
of school and library co-operation. (5) 


The editors of the JOURNAL append a timely illustration of Mr. Foster’s “ Daily notes,” also an 
extract from one of his lithogram reference lists for the composition classes at Brown University, which 


Lastly, it is no slight advantage to a library 
to win the gratitude of its readers for the 
aid thus furnished them. 

General use-—Although the writer has 
had his own library in mind, in the fore- 
going account, he does not thereby assume 
that it is exceptional in this respect. On 
the contrary, many, and perhaps all, of the 
features of the plan described are adopted 
by other libraries. No small portion of it 
is available for the smaller libraries, as 
well as the larger collections, and it is 
hoped that they will recognize the oppor- 
tunities it affords of securing and developing 
the interest of their respective communities. 


presents a peculiarly valuable hint to all librarians for use in connection with educational institutions. 


For “ Daily notes” Mr. Foster posts up newspa- 
per clippings from the morning journal, a musical 
program, and texts of that sort, underlining with 
his pen the points of reference, and referring by 
figures or letters to titles which he schedules 
below. We select his notes to a review of 
James’ “ Hawthorne,”* in which annotations are 
made from references to Lathrop’s “Study of 
Hawthorne” (a), Brook Farm (4), Margaret 
Fuller, (¢) and Thoreau (¢@). 

* This work is 3081.22 
For other noteworthy critiques of Hawthorne, 


see 
Leslie Stephen’s “ Hours in a library.”’s 
Series 1 (pp. 204-31). 072.35.1 
Mr. G. S. Hillard on Hawthorne, 4¢ 
lantic, 1870. 054. 13.26 
Dr. O. W. Holmes on Hawthorne, Aé- 
Jantic, 1864. 054-13.14 
Mr. J. T. Field’s “ Yesterdays with 
authors.” 3701.1 
Also, Mr. Field’s “ Hawthorne.”’ 3081.20 
a. Mr. Lathrop’s book is 3081.21 


6. For other references to Brook Farm, see 
Hawthorne’s “ American note-books.” 1701.1.7-8 


Hawthorne’s “ Blithedale romance.” 1701.1.3 
“ Home life of the Brook Farm Associ- 
ation,” Atlantic, 1878. 054. 13.42 


Frothingham’s “ Transcendentalism in 
New England. 502.10 
e. Her life is 3080.6 
@. His life is (pp. 7-33). 4089.17 


On succeeding pages will be found reproductions of two of his lithogram reference lists i /ié?. 


The following is but one portion of a composi- 
tion reference list : 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION COURSE. 
BROWN UNIVERSITY.—SOPHOMORE YEAR. 


The Irish landlord and his tenant. 
(a.) Land tenure. 
“ Systems of land tenure in various countries.” 
London, 1870. 
Maine’s “ Ancient law.” 
Lavelle’s “ Irish landlord since the revolution.” 
[Contains full notes on land tenure. ] 
(6.) Historical aspects. 
Martin’s “ Ireland after and before the union 
with Great Britain.” 
Froude’s “ English in Ireland in the eighteenth 
century.” 
Cairnes’ review of Froude (Fortnightly Re- 
view, Aug., 1874). 
“ English misrule in Ireland.” Thos. N. Burke. 
Lecky’s “ History of England in the eighteenth 
century.” v. 2, pp. 101-475. 
Molesworth’s “ Hist. of Eng., 1830-74.” v. 3. 
(c.) Recent discussion. 
Article in Edinburgh Review. v. 125. (1867.) 


“ “ “ “ “ 131. (1870. ) 
“ « Westminster Review,“ 86. (1866.) 
“ “ “ “ “ 93- (1870. ) 


« London Daily Zimes, Jan. 12, 1880. 
Address by C. S. Parnell; (report in Provi- 
dence Journal, Jan, 19, 1880.) 
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(Dec. 11, 1879.] { Provipence Pusiic Liprary.] 


REFERENCE LIST ON 
READING. 
[Accompanying the address, entitled, “ Some hints on right reading,’ Dec. 10, 1879.| 


In general. 


Pres. Porter’s “ Books and reading.” (1871.) 1037.6 
“ What shall I read?” [Anon.] (1878.) 1037.22 
Perkins’ “ The best reading.” (1877.) [Alphabetical, with prices. vef, 
Todd’s “ Student’s manual.” (1835.) 8091.17 

These two are somewhat out of date :< and Pycroft’s “ Course of English reading.” 
(1845.) 10070. 11 


Lectures relating mainly to methods. 


“ Books and reading.” W. P. Atkinson. (1860.) 1037.16 
“ Sesame and lilies.”” John Ruskin. (1864.) 1037.21 
“ On the choice of books.” Thomas Carlyle. (1866. ) 1037.7 
“ On the right use of books.” W. P. Atkinson. (1878.) 1037-15 
Lecture before the “ Soc. to encourage studies at home.”” Dr. O. W. Holmes. (1879.) 
Reading-room desk. 


Parts of Books. 


~ Bacon’s essay, “ Of studies.” (Works. v. 12. pp. 252-53.) 022.8.12 

(with Whateley’s annotations. pp. 472-511). §75-26.8 
Sir Arthur Helps’ “ Friends in council.”” Sec. 2, v. 2. pp. 221-32. (“ Reading.”’) 70.1.4 
Hamerton’s “ The intellectual life.” pp. 372-85. §70.2 
Smiles’ “ Character.” pp. 268-301. (‘ Companionship of books.”’) 575.20 
Smiles’ “ Self-help.” pp. 363-66. 575-24 
Blackie’s “ Self-culture.” (“Intellectual culture.” pp. 9-51;) 8091.15 
Channing’s lecture on “ Self-culture.” (1838.) pp. 23-24. O21.14 
Emerson’s essay on “ Books.” (In “ Society and solitude.’’) 021.357 
“ Sensible etiquette of the best society.” pp. 365-82. 5059.10 


“ 


Periodical articles. 


“ Books and critics,” by Mark Pattison. (1877.) pp. 771-83 of 052.6.135 
“ On the choice of books,” by Frederic Harrison. (1879.) pp. 259-71 of 052.6.141 
“ The cultivation of the imagination.” G. J. Goschen. pp. 621-29 of 052.6.141 


Special points. 
J. Winsor’s paper on “ Free libraries and readers.” ibrary Journal,v.1. pp. 63-67. 1539.11 
S. S. Green’s “ Personal relations between librarians and readers,’”’ and “ Sensational 
fiction.” 1639.2 
“ Aimless reading and its correction.” Library Journal. v. 4. pp. 78-80. [1539.1.4] 
F. B. Perkins’ suggestions on “ Reading and courses of reading.” pp. 319-43 of 
“ The best reading.” Ref. 
F. B. Perkins on “ Professorships of books and reading.” pp. 230-39 of the United 
States Government rept. on “ Public libraries.” 1576. 
W. Mathews, in the same report. (pp. 240-49.) 
“ “ “ Hours with men and books.” pp. 136-58. 
Blaisdell’s “ Outlines for the study of English classics.” [Systematic cogee 
E. E. Hale: “ How to do it.” (Written for young readers.) pp. 97-143, 245-55. 
“What career?” ( “ “ ) 


C. F. Adams, jr.’s, “ The public library and the — schools.” 


Also, the other papers on this topic read at the library conference of 1879. [Zrérary 
Journal, Sept.-Oct., 1879. pp. 319-66.] 
“ How to use the public library.—A series of suggestions for the use of pupils.” [To 


be had of the librarian.] See, also, Ztbrary Journal, v. 4., pp. 447-45: 
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(Fes. 3, 1880. [PROVIDENCE PuBLic LIBRARY. } 
HUME. 


[References to President Robinson's Eighth Lecture, Feb. 2, 1880.| 
Davin Hume; B. 1711; d. 1776. 


A. Biography. 
“ My own life.” [Written by Hume in April, 1776)} PP- ag cohen 
i 
“ Life and correspondence,” by J. H. Burton. Edinburgh. 1846. 2 v. 
Also, “ Letters,” appended to Lord Brougham’s sketch. (pp. 207-30.) 025.20.2 
“ H. Rogers’ sketch, in the Encyclopedia Brit. (Sthed.) v.12. pp. 1-8. 010.5.12 
“ “Hume,” by T. H. Huxley; [“ English men of letters.””] 3071.52 


B. Jnfluences and tendencies. 

Of Scotch birth, and the first of the eminent ~% philosophers. See Dugald 
Stewart’s “ Progress of philosophy.” (pp. 431-84. §20.6.1 

Residence at La Fleche, and influence of Sees artes. Mrs. Oliphant’s “ Historical 
sketches.” (In Zitéell’s. v. 102. 34-36.) 052.6. 102 

Residence in Paris, and acquaintance with the encyclopedists. See John Morley’s 
biographies of Rousseau, 3061.10 
and of Diderot, Baron d’Holbach, and Helvétius. 3061.9 

Residence at Edinburgh, and friendship of Robertson. 

Brougham’s “ Men of letters of the time of George III.” (pp. 168-303.) 025.202 

Also, T. E. Ritchie’s “ David Hume.” (1807.) P. Athen. 


C. Works. 


(a.) Order of publication. 
1738. “Treatise on human nature.” [Remodeled subsequently, and issued under 
the title: “ Concerning human understanding.” 
1742. “Essays.” Part 1. 1754-61, “ History of England. 1755, Natural history 


of religion.” 


Later editions. 
“ Philosophical works.” Boston. 1854. 4 v. 
“ Philosophical essays.” Philad’a. 1317. 2 v. 
“ Treatise on human nature.” T. H. Green and T. H. Grose, editors. London. 1874. 


(c.) Principles of his philosophy. 
1. Hume’s skepticism the ultimate result of Locke’s philosophy of experience and 
Berkeley’ s rejection of external objects. 
Lewes’ “ Biographical history of philosophy.” pp. 527-33, 554-68, 571-72. 
2. Hume’s account of the origin of ideas. (pp. 15-20.) 
Compare with that of Locke. (“ Human understanding.”’ pp. 82-98.) 
3- Hume’s theory of causation, (pp. 59-98.) 
Compare with Reid’s (“ Intellectual powers.” pp. 403-87. 5 
“ J. S. Mills (“ System of logic.” pp. 234-66.) 
4. Hume’s discussion of miracles and the law of arforntty.” ” (pp. 55-58, 103-23.) 
Compare Bishop Butler’s argument in his “ Analogy of religion.” 
« Mr. Gladstone’s article on “ Probability.” (pp. 153-99. ) 
See, also, the application of the principle of continuity, in “The unseen universe,” 
B. Stewart, and P. G. Tait.” (pp. 49-63.) 
In connection with “ Miracles,” see Professor Simon Greenleaf’s “ Examination of 
the testimony of the four evangelists.” (1847.) 


D. Jnfluence on subsequent thought. 


(a.) Jn England and Scotland. 
See Leslie Stephen's “ History of English thought in the eighteenth century.’ 
“ Masson’s “ Recent British philosophy.” 
“ the reaction from his method in Reid. Works. 4 v. 
Compare, also, the position of Herbert in “ Realistic assumptions of modern science 
examined,’ 


(4.) On the continent, 
See Lewes’ exposition of Kant’s attempt to meet Hume’s theories. (pp. 630-74.) §02.-.2 
His influence in France can be traced in Morley’s writings. 
B. C. No. 34. (See, also, Goldwin Smith, on ‘‘ Pessimism.” A Mantic, Feb., 1880. 
(pp- 205-207. ) 3061.9 
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Communications for the JOURNAL, exchanges, and editors’ 
copies, should be addressed Epirors Liprary JOURNAL, 13 
& 15 Park Row (P. O. Box 4295), New-York, except mate- 
vial for special departments, which should be forwarded 
direct to departmental editors. 

Library catalogues, reports, regulations, sample blanks, 
and other library appliances, should be sent to Mecvu 
Dut, Sec. A. L. A., General Offices American Library 
Association, 32 Hawley Street (P. O. Box 260), Boston. 

European matier may be sent to the care of H: R. 
Tevper, Sec. L. A. U. K., Athenaeum Club, Pail Mail, 
S. W., London. 

Remittances and orders for subscriptions and advertise- 
ments should be addressed to Tuk Liprary JOURNAL, 13 & 
15 Park Row (P. O. Box 4295), New York. Remittances 
should be made by draft on New York, P. O. order, or 
registered letter. 


It cannot yet be said that library progress is so 
assured as it might be if more were willing to give 
the encoufagement of personal support and per- 
sonal effort to holding the ground already gained. 
Much time was given by committees of the Asso- 
ciation to preparing uniform rules for cataloguing 
and to planning the issue of titles and descriptive 
notes ready for immediate use in libraries; the 
system was adopted in full in Zhe Pudlisher’s 
weekly; and, finally, the Book registry, placing 
all the books of the month before libraries in this 
shape and with library headings, was offered at 
25 cents a year. Announcement is made else- 
where that the number of subscriptions, even at 
this low price, did not show sufficient appreciation 
to justify its continuance, and it is therefore given 
up. This is a severe discouragement to those 
who have been willing to adopt Association recom- 
mendations, in the hope that they would be sup- 
ported by the libraries. It is also to be lamented 
that so little direct effort is made by friends of the 
JOURNAL to extend its support, despite protesta- 
tions at the Conferences. A recent circular letter 
has brought but two responses, one of which is 
very significant as showing what might be done 
by many librarians if they would try. Our friend, 
Mr. Foster, who is at least as busy as most libra- 
rians, forwarded at once three subscriptions from 
small libraries, to which he had explained the 
practical usefulness of the JourNAL. If a hun- 
dred other librarians would set themselves to do 
likewise, there would be no reason for complaint 
as to the JOURNAL. 


Vow. V., No. 2. 
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THE active desire for a great public library in 
New-York meets a response from several direc- 
tions. In Boston, the two kinds of libraries, the 
people’s and the scholar’s, which complement each 
other, are fully represented by the Public and the 
Athenxum libraries. In New-York, the latter field 
will ultimately be fully covered by the Astor and 
Lenox, on absolutely free foundations; and that 
there are two instead of one has, perhaps, advan- 
tages as well as drawbacks. But for a great peo- 
ple’s library, it is altogether desirable that there 
should be one central organization, with branches, 
and if the several elements existing in the metrop- 
olis could be brought together now, this end 
might be secured. Presently, when the Mercantile 
has cast itself in a new mould of brick-and-mortar, 
it may be too late. If the Mercantile directors 
would take the initiative in considering its trans- 
formation into the “ Lower Hall’ of a New-York 
Public Library, and the Niblo bequest to the Y. 
M. C. A. could be made the foundation of a “ Bates 
Hall” division, and the efforts of philanthropic gen- 
tlemen to form local free libraries in the poorer 
parts of the city, could take the direction of estab- 
lishing local branches, New-York could immedi- 
ately be placed in possession of one of its chief 
needs. The indivifuality of each element might 
easily be preserved. If the Y. M. C. A., for instance, 
were made a special branch of such a library, it could 
have all the Niblo books, with the help of the tele- 
phone, at its command, without the trouble of 
housing them, and the Niblo bequest could be 
limited to the purchase of books in certain classes, 
and always be represented in the Board. A confer- 
ence on the subject would at least do no harm. 


The article by Mr. Foster, on one feature of his 
system of keeping the public informed as to the 
books in his library bearing on topics of the time, 
is very useful, because his methods can be apphed 
in any library with scarce any money expense. 
The system, in full, embraces: (1) “ Daily notes,” 
posted in manuscript on the bulletin-board, in 
which important news, or articles in the daily 
press, or local events, are annotated by references 
to books and periodicals ; (2) the lithogram bnile- 
tins for the various uses described in his paper ; 
(3) publications in the local papers of attractive 
articles tempting the reader further in the book or 
books mentioned. The JOURNAL has often pointed 
out that this last is very acceptable to a local paper, 
as well as very advantageous to the library. The 
beauty of Mr. Foster’s methods is that the taxpay- 
ers find nothing to complain of, and are presently 
so pleased with the work of the library that they 
can’t help voting it adequate support. 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
HEADQUARTERS IN NEW-YORK. 

We printed (v. 4, p. 122,) the letter offering free 
office accommodations to the association in Boston 
in the offices of the Readers’ and Writers’ Economy 
Co. That rapidly growing corporation has recently 
leased the entire building, No. 4 Bond St., New- 
York, in the book centre of the city, and directly 
opposite D. Appleton & Co. This they occupy 
March Ist, and the offer of free office facilities for 
a library headquarters extends also, as far as prac- 
ticable, to the New York building. There will be 
kept a complete assortment of all circulars, blanks, 
stationery and everything belonging to the A. L. 
A. that can be easily duplicated. Memberships 
will be received and receipts given by the treasur- 
er’s deputy, and it is hoped to secure an experi- 
enced librarian to take general charge of the library 
interests. Possibly an effort will be made to found 
a kind of duplicate Bibliothecal Museum, by arrang- 
ing in New-York all the duplicates from Boston and 
such other appliances, blanks etc., as may be speci- 
ally contributed to the New York headquarters. A 
complete assortment of all the supplies recom- 
mended by the co-operation committee will be kept 
here on exhibition and for sale on the same terms 
as in the Boston offices. 

It is not yet clear how great a demand this will 
fill, for there is a wide-spread feeling that New-York 
with all its vastness has not equalled smaller Boston 
in library interests. The present plan will give 
the two cities an equal chance and will be a decided 
convenience to those nearer New-York than Boston. 
All correspondence should be, of course, addressed 
to Boston as heretofore, the New-York office being 
only a branch, how large to be determined after 
trial. 


UNITED KINGDOM ASSOCIATION, 
FEBRUARY MONTHLY MEETING. 


The fourth monthly meeting of the third year of 
the Association was held at the London Institution 
on February 6, 1880, at 8 p. m., Mr. B: R. WHEAT- 
LEY, in the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting having 
been read and confirmed, the chairman called upon 
Mr. R. HARRISON to read a paper on “Dr, 
Priestley and his relation to Proprietary Libraries,” 
which gave an interesting account of the connexion 
of Dr. Priestley with several of those establishments. 

In the absence of the author, the secretary then 
read a paper by Mr. J. B. Bailey (Radcliffe Library, 
Oxford ), on “ Some points to be considered in pre- 
paring catalogues of transactions and periodicals. 
Mr. Bailey remarked that the three most recent 
catalogues of scientific transactions and periodicals 
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were arranged on different plans. These catalogues 
were (1), Catalogue of scientific serials, by S: H. 
Scudder. (2), Catalogue of the Royal Medical and 
Chirurgical Society Library, by B: R. Wheatley. 
(3), Catalogue of the Library of the Museum of 
Practical Geology, by H. White and T. W. 
Newton. Messrs. White and Newton have ar- 
ranged their serials in the alphabet under “ Jour- 
nals” and “ Transactions.”” Mr. Wheatley divides 
them into “ Transactions,” “ Journals, Magazines, 
and Reviews,” and “ Reports,” but puts them all 
together at the end. Mr. Scudder’s arrangement 
in this respect is preferable. Mr. Bailey then dis- 
cussed the proper place for the catalogues of libra- 
ries of societies, rules, list of members, etc. ; other 
questions raised by him were the publication of the 
proceedings of a society in a journal not belonging 
to it, the change of name in a periodical, popular 
names of periodicals, the mode of entry of the 
names of societies, etc. 

In the course of the ensuing discussion, Mr. B. 
R. WHEATLEY said that in the old catalogue of his 
society transactions were dispersed under Abhand- 
lungen, Comptes Rendus, Memoirs, &c., which 
seemed so incongruous that he adopted the present 
method.—Mr. KNAPMAN stated that in his new 
catalogue the plan was to take the first word of the 
title of the society, other than an article, and put it 
in alphabetical place with cross-references; with 
anonymous works he took the first word other than 
an article, and the first word of the titles of peri- 
odicals with cross-references to them under the 
subjects. Periodicals which changed their name 
were put under one name, thus Liedig’s Annalen 
under Anna/en, as the title of the first part in the 
library, with cross-references under “ Liebig” and 
the subjects “chemistry ”’ and “pharmacy.” This 
was in accordance with Mr. Cutter’s rules. Mr. 
B: R. WHEATLEY said that the difference was that 
books are complete, but with transactions we can- 
not be certain, and much confusion is avoided by 
keeping them apart from ordinary books. Trans- 
actions should be arranged geographically and 
Journals under names. Catalogues could hardly 
be considered ordinary books. As to editors, 
Liebig’s Annalen had been called by his name for 
years, but his name had not appeared on the title- 
page until within a year or so. Geographical names 
would be best arranged alphabetically.—Mr. 
WELCH thought that the balance of convenience 
lay in arranging transactions with other books, for 
having no author the society was regarded as the 
editor.—Mr. B: R. WHEATLEY objected to such 
general headings as “ Royal,” as creating an alph- 
abet within an alphabet. Votes of thanks to 
Messrs. Harrison and Bailey for their papers were 
then proposed and carried unanimously. 
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LISTS OF LIBRARIES IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Tue table in the Government Special Report on 
Public Libraries in the United States, of public 
libraries numbering 300 v. and upwards (p. 1110- 
1142, 1143-74), scheduled 3649 such libraries, 
counting 12,276,964 v. It was added that the 
district school libraries, not counted 
1,365,407 v. additional, and it was estimated that 
pamphlets, imperfectly reported, would swell the 
total 1,500,000 v. more. The following correc- 
tions in that list, kindly furnished us by the Bureau 
of Education, will be of interest : 


included, 


No. 
54. Monterey, Cal. Monterey Library. Discontinued. 

481 and 432. Jacksonville, Ill. Now form one library. 

649 and 650. Mt. Vernon, Ind. Probably identical. 

713. Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Enos Free Library. 

970. Portland, Maine. Mercantile Library. 

1029. Baltimore, Md. Young Men's Catholic Ass'n. 

1232. East Walpole, Mass, Library transferred to Walpole. 

1387. Randolph, Mass. Mechanics’ Library. Disc'd. 

1432. Springboro’, Mass. Library Company. a 

1717. St. Joseph, Mo. Public School Library. a 

1848. Instead of Oxford, N. H., read Orford, N. H.; instead 
of Oxford Academy, read Orford Academy. 

1858. Rollingsford, N. H. Salmon Falls Lib. Ass'n. Disc'd. 

1865. Winchester, N. H. Washington Library Association. 
Present title, Public Library. 


Disc'd. 


1882. Camden, N. J. Library and Literary Ass’n. _Disc’d. 
1916. Newark, N. J. Y. M.C. A. « 
1983. Albany, N.Y. Y. M.C. A. o 
2559. Utica, N. Y. School District Library. Identical with 


2528. i. e., City Library 

2618. Alhance, Ohio. Linnzan Library, reported to belong 
to Mount Union, Ohio, “‘ sometimes sent to Alliance, 
Ohio.” 

3212. Womelsdorf, Penn’a. 

3243. North Smithfield, R. I. 
Library. 

3353. Nashville, Tenn., Library Ass'n. 
C. A. See 3363 of the table. 

3442. Derby, Vt. Orleans Co. Soc. Nat. Sci. Discontinued. 


Library Association. Disc'd. 
Slaterville Reading Room and 

Dise'd. 
Leased to Y. M. 


A further table of additional libraries is given in 
the Commissioner of Education’s Report for 1876, 
numbering 76 libraries, with 99,711 v. This is 
conveniently reprinted in the Report for 1877, p. 
136-41 of preface, and the report for 1877 also 
contains a second additional table, p. 583-5 num- 
bering 48 libraries, with 81,577 v. The following 
list, previously unpublished, gives the libraries 
reported to the Bureau since 1877, making the 
schedule complete to date : 


LIBRARIES REPORTED SINCE 1877. 


Location. Names. No. v 
Eufaula, Ala., Library Society, 834 
Cloverdale, Cal., Library Association, 284 
Byron, lil., Byron Library, 325 
Decatur, IIL, Free Public Library, 3578 


Vates City, Ill, City School & Pub. Lib., 320 
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Leavenworth, Kansas, 
Harrodsburg, Ky., 
Marblehead, Mass., 
Detroit, Mich > 
Lambertville, Mich., 
Lansing, Mich., 


Leavenworth Law Lib., 
Library Association, 88 
Abbot Public Library, 
Lib. of Social Turnverein, 267 
Library, 98 
Scientific Ass’n Library, 
Vineland, N. J., Public Library, 1768 
Sonyea, N. Y., Shaker Library, 250 
New-York, N.Y., 61 Park st.. Free Read’g Room & Lib., 1900 


Sumers, N. Y., Somers’ Library, 396 
Toledo, Ohio, Historical & Geog’l Soc, 125 
Van Wert, Ohio, Congress Library, 275 
Woodstock, Ohio, Library Association, 301 
Blairsville, Penn’a, Y. M. C. A. Library, 195 
New Enterprise, Penn'a, Home Library, 256 
Scituate, R. L., Hope Library, 429 


* Thetford, Vt, Latham Memorial Library, 1020 


* This Library same as Library reported under title of 
Thetford Memorial Library in Commissioner's Report for 1877, 
page 585 

This brings the total number of public libra- 
ries of over 300 v. reported up to 1880, deduct- 
ing those reported discontinued, etc., to 3,776, 
probably counting, with pamphlets, about 14,500,- 
V. 
1880 will probably complete and correct the present 
data. We learn that Gen. Walker, Supt. of the 
census, has not yet taken up the preparation of the 
special queries on this point, which will probably 


The library statistics of the census of 


be planned in consultation with the authorities 
of the American Library Association. 


NIBLO AND THE Y. M. C, A. 
LIBRARY. 


“The Young Men’s Christian Association of the 
city of New-York,” on the last day of the old year 
came into possession of a munificent bequest, 
amounting to $150,000, the noble residuary legacy 
of the late William Niblo, of New-York. Mr. 
Niblo died in August, 1878. Clause sixteenth of 
his will, bequeathed “ all the rest, residue, and re- 
mainder, of my estate, real and personal, . . . 
to my executors hereinafter named, in trust, to sell 
and dispose of the same, and pay over the net pro- 


WILLIAM 


ceeds of my said residuary estate, to the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of the city of New- 
York, located at the corner of Twenty-third street 
and Fourth avenue, in said city, for the purposes 
of said Association. And I request and desire, 
that the same be applied by said Association, 
under the direction of Robert Hoe, Junior, towards 
increasing and maintaining that portion of the Li 
brary of said Association, now known as the 
Niblo Library.’ 

Mr. Nible had been interested in the Associa- 
tion several years previous to his death. He was 
for many years a member of the board of directors 
of the New-York Institution for the instruction of 
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the Deaf and Dumb, winning the esteem and affec- 
tion of all by his gifts to that organization, and by 
his sympathetic interest in the welfare of the chil- 
dren under its care. The meetings of the directors 
of this institution have been held in the rooms of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association since the 
erection of their building in 1870. It was while at- 
tending these business meetings that his attention 
seems first to have been specially attracted toward 
the Association, and its work for young men. 

In 1871, the Association made a special effort to 
raise subscriptions for the purchase of the Bar- 
ton Library. Their library numbered then little 
more than 4,000 volumes, and had but recently 
been set up in its new quarters. Mr. Niblo was 
solicited to give something toward securing the 
Barton collection, on condition that the whole 
amount needed was secured. In response, he sent 
to the treasurer $1,000. The Association was 
unsuccessful in raising the required amount, and 
Mr. Niblo’s check was promptly returned to him. 

He expressed much pleasure at the business-like 
method of the transaction, and a little later, in 
1873, he gave to the Association library $3,100, to- 
gether with his own collection of books, numbering 
559 volumes. The money was expended in the 
purchase of books, and in the construction of a 
case, extending across one end of the library room, 
bearing his name. Mr. Niblo’s collection con- 
tained many valuable illustrated works. 

About the time he gave his private library, he 
presented to the Association the painting of the 
“Merchants of New-York,” by Rosseter; this 
hangs in the reading-room. 

Though an octogenarian, Mr. Niblo frequently 
visited the library, climbing two long “flights of 
stairs, declining to use the elevator. He would 
look interestedly about, have a little pleasant chat 
and leave, without stopping to read. Latterly, he 
was confined to the house by the infirmities of age. 
It was Mr. Niblo’s expressed wish to do some- 
thing for young men, and in thus bestowing his 
princely gift upon the library of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, he has put it in the power 
of this institution to offer to young men facilities 
which they have not hitherto enjoyed, and to sup- 
ply a most urgent want of this city—a library 
open day and evening; always available, and fur- 
nished with the best material for work, and the 
most healthful literature for both culture and re- 
creation. 

No plans have as yet been matured for the future. 

The library is under the direct control of the 
Room and Library Committee, composed of six 
members of the Board of Directors, of which 
Cephas Brainard, Esq., is chairman, Liberal 


things will no doubt be devised. The library at 
present numbers a little more than 12,000 v., 
mostly works of substantial value, containing many 
works on the fine arts. Special effort has been 
made in the selection to secure good editions. 
Books are used only in the library at present. 


PROGRESS AT THE BOSTON ATHE- 
NUM. 

In his report to the Library Committee of the 
Boston Athenzeum Jan. 12, 1880, Mr. Cutter con- 
siders the several uses which suggest themselves 
for the Howe legacy, promising an increase of 
$7,000. 

(1.) “ The object that will appeal most strongly 
to every one who uses his right to take out books 
(that is, to three-fourths of the proprietors), is to 
provide a more liberal supply of current litera- 
ture.” 

(2.) “ Another obvious object is the filling up of 
certain gaps in our literary, and still more in our his- 
torical, alcoves. . . . I have for years past requested 
gentlemen engaged in particular studies, to report 
any important books which they found to be want- 
ing in their departments, as Professsor Bécher and 
M. Jules Lévy in French literature, Mr. Gamaliel 
Bradford in matters of political administration, 
Mr. H. G. Spaulding in regard to pagan and 
Christian art in Italy, Professor Torrey in history, 
Professor Ezra Abbott in theology, and others. 
But the interest of such scholars has never been 
sufficiently sustained by the assurance that their 
suggestions could be attended to with our limited 
funds. We can offer them greater encouragement 
now. 

“ There is one criterion which will require some 
care to remember, and some judgment to apply 
rightly. This is not the only collection of books 
in Boston. It is plainly inexpedient that three 
libraries within three miles of one another should 
procure three copies of the same expensive and 
rarely consulted work. . . . In regard to scientific 
works, it is plainly best to follow out the doctrine 
of division of labor, and leave mathematical and 
physical science to the American Academy, natural 
history to the Natural History Society, botany to 
the Horticultural Society, the specialties of medi- 
cine to the Medical library, of theology to the 
General theological library, of law to the Social 
law library, of engineering to the Society of Civil 
Engineers, and, finally, inferior fiction to the cir- 
culating libraries. We have already made an 
arrangement in this direction, having agreed, in 
accordance with the recommendations adopted at 
a meeting of the librarians of Boston and vicinity, 
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that we would devote ourselves especially to the 
collection of books on the fine arts, and of travels 
and scientific works relating to Africa. 

(3-) “ A third outlet for our new riches is to be 
found in the better administration and more ade- 
quate equipment of the library. A large 
library, and especially one largely resorted to, 
neglects exact system at its peril. Arrangements 
which work perfectly well when there is plenty of 
time break down utterly when there is hurry and 
pressure. I have, therefore, from time to time 
introduced modifications in detail in various de- 
partments; but nothing of so radical and all-per- 
vading a nature as the last three reforms,—namely, 
the new method of charging, the new notation and 
the new classification,—the whole intended to work 
in combination. 

(4.) “A fourth drain upon our new resources 
will be caused by providing more room for the 
larger supply of books which we shall have to 
house.” 

He recommends in place of a new building in 
the Tremont Place lot, the construction of a book- 
stack in the third 
220,000 volumes at nine volumes to the square 
foot, of.245,000 at the usually accepted rate of ten 
volumes to the foot. The cost would be perhaps 
$25,090 or $30,000. 
of this plan in the S. W. upper room. 
mends finally “that our new income be for the 
present (I may say more definitely for two years) 
appropriated, first, to the more liberal purchase of 
current literature ; second, to the completion of the 
catologues so far as it profitably can be applied to 
that purpose; third, to putting the library into 
thorough order; and that the systematic effort to 
fill up certain departments be deferred till the com- 
pletion of these preliminary works.” 


story, which would shelve 


He proposes to make a trial 
He recom- 


USE OF COLLEGE LIBRARIES. 


THE reserving of books by instructors [as col- 
lateral reading for their classes] is a practice that 
started four or five years ago, when teachers in the 
department of history began the experiment. As 
gentlemen of other departments have recognized 
the advantages of thus reserving books for their 
classes, the system has become an important adjunct 
to the methods of instruction, and it brings the 
Library very happily into closer connection with 
the great body of the students. When I came to this 
post two years ago, I found but two or three gen- 
tlemen following this practice. It seemed to me 
of first importance, and I did what I could to foster 
it. Last year twenty-one of the instructors availed 
themselves of the method, and so far this year 
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thirty-four have sent in lists, which now include 
several hundred volumes. Two additional alcoves 
—now four in all—have been appropriated for the 
use of such books. 

The use of books goes on increasing naturally 
if the conditions are favorable. It is a librarian’s 
province to watch those conditions and to prevent 
relapse. Diligent administration, considerable for- 
bearance, care that no rule is enforced for the sake 
of mere outward uniformity, and the establishment 
of reciprocal confidence between the government 
and the users of the library, open the way to many 
relaxations of old-established prohibitions, which 
could not be safely allowed if a less conciliatory 
spirit prevailed. There should be no bar to the 
use of books but the rights of others, and it is to 
the credit of the mass of library users that, when 
a librarian manifests that single purpose, he can 
safely be liberal in the discharge of his trust. 

It is with me a fundamental principle that books 
should be used to the largest extent possible and 
with the least trouble.—/ vom Prof. Winsor’s latest 


report. 


“THE LIBRARIAN WHO READS IS LOST.” 


Mr. Pattison’s brilliant epigram, paradox, and 
commandment, it is hoped will not be so misun- 
derstood as to prevent young librarians availing 
themselves of the helps to busy men which are 
now issuing from the press, and which contain in 
a few hours’ reading, as much as perhaps one need 
know; certainly as little as any librarian ought to 
know of the authors with whose works, externally, 
he has so much to do. 

I refer especially to the following four series: 

1. Ancient Classics for English Readers.—Con- 
taining Cesar, Virgil, Horace, Cicero, Homer, 

Xenophon, Euripides, ete. 


. Foreign Classics for English Readers.—Con- 
taining Dante, Voltaire, Pascal, Goethe, Petrarch, 
Moliére, Montaign, Calderon, etc. 

Lilustrated Biographies of Great Artists.—Con- 
taining Rembrandt, Van Dyck, Raphael, Ho- 


w 


garth, Rubens, Titian, etc. 


. English Men of Letters.—Containing Burke, 
Milton, Thackeray, Spenser, Goldsmith, Burns, 
Scott, Gibbon, Johnson, Hume, Shelley, Haw- 
thorne, etc. 


I take it for granted that no libraries are without 
these valuable series for their readers. 
add that they are written by well-known authors, 


I should 


are low in price, and average 120 pages each. 


J.D. M. 
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CAPTURE OF A NOTORIOUS BOOK. 
THIEF. 


FRIDAY forenoon, November 21st, a messenger 
came to the Free Public Library in Worcester 
from the bindery with a volume of Lossing’s 
“Field Book of the Revolution,” which had been 
left at the bindery to be re-bound, but which the 
proprietor feared had been stolen. On lifting a 
fly-leaf that had been pasted down there appeared 
the book-plate of a library. This proved, on ex- 
amination to be the plate of the Bigelow Library 
Association, whose library was given to the town 
of Clinton a few years ago to form a nucleus for 
what is now the Bigelow Free Public Library. I 
wrote immediately to one of the directors of the 
library in Clinton, and the next forenoon received 
a telegraphic despatch from the librarian request- 
ing him to try to arrest the thief. Later in the 
day a letter was received from the same officer, 
from which the following is an extract : 

“During an hour’s absence from the library 
Wednesday evening a good many new cards were 
made out. In looking them over I came across 
these two (which I send). mediately suspected 
a fraud. Sent to look up the man and could find 
no trace of such an one. Sent word to Mr. Weeks 
and worked in vain until your note arrived and 
was sent me. Have no doubt it is the Weston 
thief. Since that affair have had the caution to 
librarians posted in a conspicuous place in library. 
My assistant describes the man as a well-dressed, 
light-complexioned young man, of short stature. 
A moment before leaving the library I pointed to 
the ‘caution,’ and warned my assistants anew to 
be on their guard against the ‘ book-thief.’ In he 
came, and carried out the Weston programme, 
with the substitution of ‘ wife’ for ‘ mother.’ ” 


Armed with the letter from Clinton I went to 
the City Marshal of Worcester Monday forenoon, 
and asked him to try to hunt up the thief. The 
book was carried to the bindery by a dealer in old 
books, who had bought it. 

A detective was detached to work up the case, 
and I returned to the library. Upon entering the 
building my attention was called to a person whose 
movements were considered somewhat suspicious 
by one of the assistant librarians whom I had 
warned to be on the lookout for the thief. The 
person pointed out answered very well to the 
description received from Clinton, and he had been 
inquiring about the value of Drake’s “ History of 
Boston,” and some of Barber’s Histories. 

I approached the man politely and asked him if 
I could assist him in any way, and, throwing him 
off his guard in a little conversation about books, 
the man’s occupation, etc., I asked him if he 
would like to take books from the circulating de- 
partment. He said, “ You don’t allow people to 
take out books unless they have lived in the city 
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six months?” I explained to him that the library 
had to be very careful in regard to strangers, and 
be sure a man could be trusted before letting him 
haveacard. I then invited him behind the counter 
to sign his name to an agreement to obey the rules 
of the library and found he signed as William H. 
Sheridan, the name used by the thief in Clinton. 
Thinking the circumstantial evidence strong, I 
thereupon took upon myself the responsibility of 
arresting the man for stealing books from the 
library in Clinton, at the same time taking his 
arm in my own, and asking a young man sitting 
near to assist in taking a prisoner to the station- 
house. He made no resistance, and was handed 
over to the marshal. 

In the examination which followed he soon ac- 
knowledged stealing books in Clinton. He was 
then searched, and on his person were found cards 
of the libraries in Milford, Walpole, Franklin, Med- 
field, Marlborough, Northborough, Sherborn, and 
Foxborough. On these cards the name of W. H. 
Sheridan was used oftener than any other. On one 
card was the name Mrs. Wm. H. Sheridan, on sev- 
eral others that of Mary L. Sheridan; in one case 
the name Wm. H. Sullivan was used, in another 
Michael Sullivan, and in still another Wm. H. 
Brown. In a memorandum book found in the 
pocket of the prisoner two or three pages were 
covered with the names of libraries and notes, in- 
tended, it seemed probable, to show which institu- 
tions had been visited, and the results of the visits. 

On another page was a list of books, with what 
appeared to be the prices obtained for them when 
sold. A portion of this read as follows: “ Mycenz,”’ 
$3; Drake’s “History of Boston,” $2; Lossing’s 
Revolution, $1.25 ; same book, $1.50; “ Cottage 
Cyclopedia” and “American Cyclopzedia,” 50 cents 
each; two volumes of history, $3.75; “Tom Saw- 
yer,” 50 cents; two volumes of “ History of Boston,” 
$5.20; Bartlett’s “Americanisms,” price not car- 
ried out. 

Letters were at once sent to the libraries of the 
institutions which had issued the cards found on 
the prisoner’s person, and a telegraphic despatch 
was sent to the librarian of the library in Clinton. 
A photograph was also taken of the prisoner. 

An officer came from Clinton Monday afternoon 
and carried the thief to that town for trial. 

The next forenoon he was brought before Justice 
Stone and sentenced to imprisonment for one year 
for stealing books from the Clinton Library. Tues- 
day forenoon I received a telegraphic despatch 
from Mr. W. B. Clarke, of Boston, which read as 
follows: “ Put Sheridan, alias Brown, through as 
common thief. Has served two sentences already.” 
This despatch was sent at once to Clinton. Later 
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in the day a letter was received from Mr. Clarke, 
of which the following is a copy: 


“ Boston, Mass., Nov. 25, 1879. 
“ Dear Mr. Green: 

“I see that you have caught my old friend 
Brown. I hope that my telegram reached you in 
season to have him put through for something 
more than petty larceny. He is the young man 
whom I arrested for stealing from the Public Libra- 
ries of Brookline, Stoneham, Melrose, Medford, 
Somerville, Brockton, etc. From Brockton he 
was sentenced to six months in jail. Immedi- 
ately on being released commenced stealing again, 
from Plymouth, I believe, and Concord. Was 

ain sentenced from the latter place for six months. 
Was again released a few wee since and almost 
immediately found to have taken books from the 
Weston Library. Waltham officers now have a war- 
rant out against him. The names which he used to 
use were Wm. Brown, Wm. H. Brown, Mrs.Wm. 
Brown, Mrs. and Miss Mary Brown, and Mrs. and 
Miss Mary L. Brown. Books generally taken were 
Drake’s “ Boston,” “ European Morals,” “M ycenz,” 
Lossing’s “ Field Books,” etc., etc. 

“1 congratulate you on having caught him, and if 
it has not already been done hope you you will see 
that he has the full benefit of the law for thieving, 
and also of the special law for the benefit of Public 
Libraries. 

“Yours truly, 
W. B. CLARK.” 


In working up the case I took good legal advice, 
and came to the conclusion that the wisest course 
to pursue was to engage several libraries to prose- 
cute the thief in succession. 

He is in the House of Correction in Worcester, 
and it is the duty of such libraries as can identify 
him as the person who stole books from them to 
proceed against him one after another before the 


expiration of his term of imprisonment, and thus 


make the period of his confinement long enough 
to convince him that it is foolish to try to get a liv- 
ing by purloining the property of towns. 

It is hoped that the library in Milford, some of 
whose books were found in Worcester and given 
up to it, wil) prosecute the thief while he remains 
in prison in Worcester. 

Let other libraries do the same thing. 

The culprit stated in Clinton that he was im- 
pelled by a passion which he could not resist to 
steal books. He told me that librarians were care- 
less, and thus put temptation in the way of weak 
men. 

The City Marshal of Worcester and myself have 
both received numerous letters from libraries in- 
quiring whether books taken from their institutions 
had been recovered. A few books were recov- 
ered in Worcester, and have been forwarded to 
their owners. One deputy sheriff wrote to see 
whether any traces had been found of a Reming- 
ton rifle he was in search of. 

Does not this narrative show that there are many 
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town libraries where more caution could be used 
without subjecting readers to inconvenience? It 
appears that in several towns strangers are allowed 
to take out cards, not only for themselves, but for 
wives, daughters, sisters and mothers as well, with- 
out personal application on their part to become 
partakers of the privilege. 

It is to be hoped, however, that occurrences like 
the one described will not lead to the establishment 
of vexatious restrictions in regard to the use of 
libraries. The true policy seems to be, while exer- 
cising greater watchfulness to prevent thieving, to 
have only a few simple rules, and hold readers 
responsible to deal honorably by the library. 
When a thief is discovered, see to it that he is 
brought to trial, convicted and punished. 

Attention may be called, in conclusion, to the 
measures suggested by Mr. William B. Clark in 
the paper on “ Book-thieving and Mutilation,” 
read by him at the Boston Conference, and to the 
account of the plan adopted for punishing a thief 
in Worcester, in the case of a conviction for book- 
thieving, reported in the JOURNAL, v. 4, p. 377. 

S: S. GREEN. 


THE LATE JAMES LENOX. 


James LENOX, founder of the Lenox library, and 
benefactor of many charities, died, after an illness 
of about two months, Tuesday, the 17th inst., at 
his residence in New York city. Mr. Lenox was 
an only son of Robert Lenox, a Scotchman, who 
came first to Philadelphia, and soon afterward to 
New York, where he was very successful as a 
merchant. To his son, James, he left, at his death 
in 1839, a farm of about 30 acres on Fourth and 
Fifth avenues, in the neighborhood of 72d street. 
Mr. James Lenox held this property until 1867 
when it was divided into city lots. For forty years 
Mr. Lenox lived a retired life, devoting himself to 
His 
benevolence has made him widely known. His 
gifts to the Presbyterian Hospital, the Philipps 
Memorial Church, the Home for 
Aged Women, and to the Lenox Library, have 
amounted to over $2,000,000. 

The most prominent act of Mr. Lenox was the 
founding and endowing of the Lenox library. 
The building stands on Fifth avenue, facing Central 
Park, and occupies the whole of the block between 
Seventieth and Seventy-first streets, a part of the 
farm left him by his father. By an act of the 
Legislature, passed in January, 1870, the govern 
ment of the library was vested in nine trustees, 
among whom, besides Mr. Lenox, were Hamilton 
Fish, Alexander Van Rensselaer and the late 
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William H. Aspinwall. The site for the library 
is regarded as the finest for this purpose to be 
found in the southern or central part of the island. 
The building stands on solid rock, and is fire-proof. 
The materials used in its construction, were brick, 
iron and granite. The main building is 95 feet 
above the ground. The library portion of the 
building, which is 200 by 114 feet, consists of three 
floors in the main building, and two stories in the 
wings above the basement. The value of the 
ground and the cost of the edifice were more than 
$1,000,000. In Mr. Lenox’s collection, the works 
on early American History, Biblical bibliography 
and Elizabethan literature are especially note- 
worthy. In complete folio editions and in old 
Bibles, and in parts thereof, the collection is supe- 
rior to that of the British Museum. The library 
is endowed with a permanent fund of $250,000. 
According to Mr. Lenox’s wish, his funeral was 
attended only by his family and a few of his most 
intimate friends. On the 21st, his body, which 
rested in a plain oak casket, with a silver plate 


inscribed with name, and dates of birth and death, 


was interred in the Marble Cemetery, on 2d street 
between Ist and 2d avenues. 


THE NEW HALLOWELL LIBRARY. 


HALLOWELL, Me., has an excellent record, boast- 
ing the first academy incorporated in the district 
of Maine (1791), and several early private libra- 
ries, among which were Dr. B: Vaughan’s (10,000 
v.), then nearly as large as the library of Har- 
vard College, and Mr. J: Merrick’s, arranged in 
“ presses ” built into the sides of a large hall in his 
house. A “common school library” of 25 v. 
existed prior to 1842, in which year about fifty gen- 
tlemen organized the “ Hallowell Social Library ” 
(subscription), which swallowed up the aforesaid 25 
books, and in one year numbered 527 v. In 1859 
the heirs gave it a part of Mr. Merrick’s library, 
and the next year Mr. C: Vaughan conveyed to it 
a brick store, the proceeds from which gift have 
made an annual fund for the purchase of books. 
In 1866 the ladies organized a “ Library Building 
Association,” and in the course of years direct sub- 
scriptions of $2,300, partly from former residents 
now scattered from Venice to San Francisco, and 
the proceeds of entertainments, etc., justified the 
commencement of a building in the spring of 1879. 
The Hallowell granite used was given by Hon. J. 
R. Bodwell, and the designs were made by Mr. A. 
C. Currier. The building is a one-story gothic 
structure, of chapel-like appearance, 41% by 27% 
ft. in interior space, with entrance porch 6 by 10 
ft., the walls being 183¢ ft. in height. The roof- 
interior is finished in open trusses of hard pine; 
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there are elaborate traced windows of Scotch cathe- 
dral glass; and the fittings are of ash with black 
walnut mouldings. Alcoves are constructed on 
each side of the room, on the Boston Public Li- 
brary pattern, but no shelving is allowed upon 
the walls. The present capacity is 7,000 v., but 
with a gallery 20,000 v. can be housed. The fur- 
niture is of special design, by the architect. During 
the progress of the work fresh subscriptions came 
in, one of $500, anonymously, by cashier’s check 
from Boston, and but $800 remains to be cleared. 
The new building will presently be dedicated, and 
is then to be placed in the hands of trustees “ for 
the use of a public library so long as one shall 
exist in Hallowell,” and thereafter for other public 
library purposes. There are now above 5000 v., 
for which a card catalogue will be prepared. Dr. 
J. De Wolf Smith has acted as librarian for over 
ten years gratuitously, a part of the time without 
any paid assistant. Mrs. Smith was the President 
of the Building Association, but died before the 
completion of the building. For these facts we 
are indebted to Mr. S. L. Boardman, of Augusta. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
BINDINGS DETERIORATED WITHOUT GAS. 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY, 
Baltimore, Feb. 2, 1880, 

I observe in your December number an interest- 
ing paper by Prof. Nichols on a peculiar deteriora- 
tion of library bindings, in which he expresses 
curiosity to examine some bindings in which this 
acidulous change has taken place. I have a set of 
books, formerly my grandfather’s, of which I 
knew the history for more than fifty years, and in 
which this change is very marked. The leather can 
be scraped away with the nail in a brown powder, 
and is markedly acid to the taste; a peculiarity 
which I noticed as a child, more than thirty 
years ago. They were bought by my grandfather 
before the introduction of gas into private houses ; 
and from the time of their purchase, until within 
the last month or so, they have been kept in but 
two houses, in neither of which has there ever 
been a gas-burner, or a fire of bituminous coal. 
So that, so far as the effect of (illuminating) gas 
is concerned, the history of these volumes is com- 
plete. I attributed the decay to something in the 
dressing or staining of the leather, from the fact 
that other books in calf and sheep that stood in 
the same case and on the same shelf for thirty 
years, show no trace of this deterioration. 

Yours very respectfully, 
Wa. HanD Browne, 
Librarian. 
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BIBLIOGRAFY. 
EDITED BY CHARLES A. CUTTER. 
4. NOTICE 
Facu.ty oF Apvocates, Fdinéurgh. 
of the printed books in the library. 
Lond., W: Blackwood & Sons, 1867-79. 
5638 p. in all. Q. 


Catalogue 
Edin. and 
6 v. 

and suppl. 

In the words of the learned librarian, Mr. I. T. 
Clark, “The Library of the Faculty of Advocates 
ranks next tothe British Museum and the Bodleian 
among the libraries of the United Kingdom. It 
contains about 262,000 printed volumes, besides 
mss. of great interest and importance. It has had 
(under the Copyright Act) since the reign of Queen 
Anne the right of receiving a copy of every book 
published in the United Kingdom. Last 
there were added to the library 4007 volumes of 
books, besides periodicals, pamphlets, and music. 

I have read through the seven ponderous quarto 


year 


volumes of the catalogue, and it appears to me to 
be most accurate. 
advantage of the late Mr. Hackett’s special knowl- 


The compilers having had the 


edge on the subject, have been enabled to reveal 
the names of the authors of a large number of 
anonymous works. The cost of printing and 
paper amounts to £3,327, out of £5,285 total cost. 
In the matter of cost, therefore, the catalogue com- 
pares favorably with others. 

The first volumes also contain numerous notices 
of a biographical character, such as the date of birth 
and death, etc., prefixed to the list of the authors’ 
works contained in the library. 
this extensive character will be of great use in 
small libraries. It is published at the low price of 
£7 7s. Od., and the extent of its circulation will 
enable us to form some idea of the necessity for 


A catalogue of 


printing the great catalogue of the British Museum, 
which is so constantly insisted on in certain quar- 
ters. OLPHAR HAmsT. 


2. RECORD OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
A. Library economy, history and reports. 
[ApBott, Lyman]. The family library. (In 

Christ. union, Jan. 21.) 1 col. 

1. The home ought no more to be without a 
library than without a dining-room and kitchen. 2. 
This does not require capital, only time and fore- 
cast ; there are now cheap editions of the best books. 
Writer’s library of over 3,000 books was begun 20 
-_ ago, on a salary of $1000, with five books. 3. 

f means are small, do not buy what you can beg 
or borrow. 4. At first buy only books that you 
wart immediately to read. 5. Reference books 
are an exception; these are the foundations of a 
good library. 6. Exercise a choice in editions ; 
the lowest priced are not always the cheapest. 7. 
Have a place for your library. 8. Refer to lists 
of books publishing in Christ. union. 


Vout. V., No. 2. 


{Assott, Lyman]. Hints for home reading, by 
(In Christ. union.) For people that do 
Jan. 28. 2 col. 


2% col. —How to keep our children 
Feb. 11. 


Laicus. 
not read, 
Feb. 4. 


from bad books. 


—A conversation, 


1% col. 


1. Study your own times in (1) newspapers ; 
(2) magazines; (3) books. But (1) begin with 
what is congenial ; (2) begin with a short course ; 
(3) buy a dictionary, an atlas, and if possible a 
cyclopeedia. In the “ conversation,’’ Mr. Beecher 
gives in detail his habits of reading. 


{Aspott, Lyman]. 
(In Christ. union, Jan. 21.) 


Note on the Library of Con- 
gress. 
“It would seem impossible that Congress can 

leave its royal library in its present quarters much 
longer. It is a wilderness and a waste of books. 
How Mr. Spofford can ever know where anything 
is to be found is a mystery. The shelves have 
long since ceased to have further capacity. The 
books are piled on tables, on chairs, on window- 
sills, on the floor, everywhere; and still they are 
coming in at such a rate that there will not long 
be path-room between the stacks. They are in 
the attic; they are in the cellar; they are every- 
where but where they ought to be,—classified on 
shelves, easy of access, wisely and well arranged. 
And still the librarian is as little perplexed, appar- 
ently, as the bee would be in his es to know the 
cell for his own particular store of honey. I do 
not know whether Congress has come any nearer 
the solution of its question, whether to put the 
new library on Capital Hill or on Judiciary Square, 
than it was two years ago. Either home would 
be better than here—and now it has none.” 


Le chateau de Palis et sa bibli- 
Bouquot, 1879. 


BABEAU, Albert. 
othéque. Troyes, imp. Dufour. 
6p. 8. 

Des BIBLIOTHEQUES de France. 
libraires, Nov. 1.) 4p. 

Les BIBLIOTHEQUES publiques et les bibliothécaires. 
(In Journal des libraires, Nov. 15.) 2 p. 


(In Journal des 


CONCERNING the reading of the public [by the 
ass’t librarian of the Dayton P. L.]. (In Dayton 
democrat, Jan. 15.) 2% col. 


COTGREAVE, A. Library indicators ws. book 
keeping; added, a description of Cotgreave’s indi 
cator book, exhibited and highly commended at 
the Conference of Librarians, Manchester, Sept. 
23-25, 1879. Wednesday, A. Yates, #. d. 11 
p. O. 


“It consists of a number of small books (about 
3 by 1 inch in size) corresponding to the books on 
the library shelves, and placed on a frame or rack 
fitted with small tin or glass shelves, in view of 
the public, but protected from interference by a 
glass front. These little books are ruled and 
headed for the entries of the numbers of bor- 
rowers’ card who have borrowed books, dates of 
loans, dates of returns, etc., and each one bears on 
the public end the number or title of the book it 
represents, and on the other end the number or 
title in a different color and also the word “ out.” 
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All that is necessary is to enter the borrower’s 
number and date of issue upon the indicator book 
and reverse it in the rack, when it shows to the 
public by the difference of color, and also by the 
word “out,” that the work represented is out of 
the library. Each book thus has its own — 
history indexed under its own number or title, so 
that it can be instantly referred to. As the bor- 
rower receives his ticket upon the return of the 
book, it is impossible to write for a book as over 
due which has been returned; on the contrary, if 
his card is in the indicator, it is certain that he has 
the book out. The indicator is unique as a cata- 
logue, as it never shows the titles of any books to 
the borrowers but those which can obtained. 

“I have frequently, with the aid of only two 
boys, given out upwards of 1,000 volumes in one 
day, all returned books er replaced, the issue 
made up, and other work of the day completed by 
9.15 p. m. I have taken stock of a library of 7,000 
volumes, got out a list of those books not on the 
shelves, and written for the same, all in one day. 
In writing for overdue books each week or fort- 
night, half an hour has always been sufficient, 
where it used formerly to take half a day by the 
book system.” 

GENERAL Soc. OF MECHANICS, efc., OF THE CITY 
or N. Y. 94th an. rep., Jan. 1. N. Y., 1880. 
O. 

Added, 2899 v.; total, 59,406, of which 23,789 
are fiction and other ephemeral literature ; issued, 
156,261; average issue to each reader, 20; visitors 
to reading-room, 28,634. 

Kiev K. UNIVERSITATs BistioTH. Bericht iiber 
die Verwaltung, 1878-9. 4p. 4°. 

Signed Steffenhagen. Total, 171,265 v. + 2000 
mss. and the Dissertations and Programs. 
LEONARD, Amos M. Supplementary reading in 

primary and grammar schools. (In Stoughton 

[ Mass. ] sentinel, 31 Jan.) 4% col. 

Read before R. I. Inst. of Instruc., Providence, 
16 Jan. “In no way can money for public libra- 
ries be devoted more directly and advantageously 
to the public good than by establishing emsilethent 
libraries, and supplying them with such books as 
are needed to give, under the guidance of thought- 
ful teachers, to all the youth of the country, the 
ability to obtain knowledge from books, and a gen- 
uine love for books of an instructive and substan- 
tial character.” 

L.A. U.K. Monthly notes. No.1. London» 
Jan. 15, 1880. 8p. O. 

Contains an account of the January monthly 
meeting (including some remarks by Mr. Blades 
on the development of books and their size nota- 
tion), Library notes, and Bibliographical notes. 


LiveRPoo” Free P. L. 27th an. rep. Liverpool, 


1880. 26p. O. 


Added, Ref, 2435 v., Lending, 869; total, Ref, 
609,381, Lending, 42,716; honed, Ref., 516,527 v., 
274,360 periods., 17,158 patents consulted, Zend- 


img, 423,571. 
Mabie, Ham. W. The art of reading. (In Christ. 
union, Feb. 18.) 1% col. 


Maver, S. R. Townshend. Editors and libra- 
rians. (In Notes and q., §th v. 12: 463-4.) 
Complains bitterly of the obstacles placed in the 

way of editing the classics by the rules of public 

libraries which will not allow mss. to be taken 
away, so that mss. in different libraries cannot be 
compared. 

Merc. Lis. Co. oF PHILa. Catalogue of books 
for sale. Phila., 1879. [2] + 161-+[1] p. + p. 
3-42. O. 

Alfabetical, with a full index of subjects. The 
last paging contains a list of “ Books wanted.” The 
catalog is “compiled by a young lady without 
previous experience.” It is very creditable to her, 
the chief fault being that usual with novices,—of 
making the titles too long. 

Narpuwccl, E. L’inchiesta della Biblioteca Ales- 
sandrina. (In // Buonarroti, March.) 

Peasopy INsT. OF BALTIMORE. 12th an. rep. of 
the provost, June 1, 1879. Balt., 1879. 52 p. 
+6. planr. O. 

Added, 1723 v., total, 66,853, cost, $209,222.18 ; 
342 periodicals and serials taken, library open 8 
months; 49,227 v. used, besides the reference 
books in the reading-room. “ Hard-working stu- 
dents and scholarly investigators are using the 
libraries more than ever before.” 

The new library-room is pictured and described. 
Its capacity is 300,000 v. It is built in the old but 
apparently not yet obsolete style of a lofty central 
by alcoves. “ The hall is not used 
as a reading-room ; because the heat necessary for 
the comfort of the readers would be injurious to 
the books. A separate room is provided for read- 
ing. The floor was at first left bare, but the noise 
proved to be so great that linoleum, laid over 
cotton batting, was placed in the aisles. This 
greatly diminished, but did not cure, the evil, and 
recently a Brussels carpet has been spread over 
the entire floor. The only objection to a woolen 
carpet is the fearful amount of dust which it gath- 
ers in time and sends up to the tread of every 

ser, to fill the air of the room and the lungs of 
its occupants.” 

The room is 84x70 ft. and 61 ft. high, with 7 
alcoves, on each side, 12X18, leaving a central 
space 3884. There are 6 stories. “The two 
ends of the central hall are shelved to the ceiling, 
and galleries in each story cross these ends from 
side to side. Call-bells and speaking-tubes to all 
the stories transmit orders to the attendant in the 
galleries, while two small lifts extend to the highest 
alcoves.” 

Psycue. Directions for preparing the bibliograph- 
ical record for publication in Psyche, organ of the 
Cambridge Entomological Club; by the editors. 
Camb., Mass., 1879. 21 p. T. 

Alphabetically arranged. A useful manual for 
others than the contributors to Psyche. 
Reumont, A. von. La biblioteca Corvina. (In 

Archivio, stor. ital., 1879. 4a disp.) 

“M. A. de Reumont has published a pamphlet 
entitled La biblioteca Corvina, in which he proves 
that, even in the lifetime of Mathias, his library 
contained only from 3000 to 4000 mss.”—Acad., 
Nov. 15. 
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St. L., 1880. 


Sr. Louis. P. Scu. L. 
34p- O. 
Added, 2053 v., col. of dup. 262 v., 252 pm. ; 
total, 44,034 v., 7775 pm.: issued, 94,206, col. of 
dup. 9111, library use, 46,523, reading-room, 


55,448. 

Towne, P. A. The Public Library of Kentucky 
and the Polytechnic Society of Kentucky. (In 
Louisville mag., Dec.) 35 p. 

WEYMOUTH (Mass.) Turr’s LiprRaRy. Classi- 
fied list. Weymouth, 1879. [1]+64p. O. 
About 2300 v., 13 classes. No imprints. Manila 

paper. Advertisements. 

Winsor, J. Book buying thirty years ago. (In 
Literary world, Jan. 17.) 


An, rep. 


B. Catalogs. 

AMER. ANTIQUARIAN Soc. List of books received 
from the sale of the Ist part of the Brinley Library ; 
added a list of the Mather publications previously 
in the Society’s Library, arranged and collated 
with notes by Nath. Paine. Worcester, 1879. 
O. 

Astor Lis. Periodicals and serials currently re- 
ceived, 1880. 15 p. D. 
Amer.15, Brit. 60, Fr. 40, Ital. 8, Sp. 2, Germ. 

70, Dutch 2, Dan. 1, Russ. 2, total 200. 

Astor Lis. Recent accessions, Jan. 1880. 
n.d. 30p. D. 

Bartoul, Adolfo. I manoscritti italiani della 
Biblioteca Nazionale di Firenze descritti da una 
societa di studiosi sotto la direzione del. Prof. B. 
Con riproduzioni fotografiche di miniature eseg- 
uite da V. Paganori. Sezione 1: Codici Maglia- 
bechiani. Serie 1: Poesia. Fasc. 1. Firenze, 
1879.64 p. 8° 5 lire. To be issued in monthly 
parts. 

Boston, P. L. Bulletin. Jan., 1880. p. 145- 
180. O. 

Contains titles on Ornithology and a continua- 
tion of Perkins’s Philosophy. 

K. SACHS. BERGAKADEMIE FREIBERG. Katalog 
d. Bibliothek. Th. 1: alph. Katalog. Freib., 
1879. 6+765p. 7m. 8. 

By C. G. Kreischer. 17,836 works in 35,268 v. 
See NV. Anseiger, Aug., p. 285-7, where Kreis- 
cher, who, according to Petzholdt, has been greatly 
aided by others, is blamed for taking the whole 
credit to himself. 

“A beginning has already been made in the 
important work of printing the Catalogue of the 
Library of the British Museum. For the conven- 
ience of subscribers the catalogue of the acquisitions 
of each year will be arranged in four classes, viz., 
Class 1, Modern English Works ; Class 2, Modern 
Foreign Works ; Class 3, Old English Works ; 


and Class 4, Old Foreign Works. In addition to 
these classes there will be printed all the titles of 
works received by the Museum before Jan. 1, 1880, 
which have not been transcribed for the MS. Cata- 
logue, as well as all titles of Oriental works.” 


Cc. Bidbliografy. 

Books for the family library. (In Christ. union.) 
History, Jan. 21. 4 col. 

Arranged by publishers. Gives author, short 
title, no, v., and price. 

GERDEBAT, L. Sophronyme Loudier; membre 
de la Soc. des Gens de Lettres; bio-biblio- 
graphie. Paris, libr. gén., 1879. 16p. 16°. 

Jerrries, B. J. Bibliography. Page 130-136 of 
MASSACHUSETTS STATE BOARD OF HEALTH. 
gth an. report. Boston, 1878. 40+ 524 p. + 
plates, etc.; and p. 291-308 of Ais Color-blind- 
ness. Boston, 1879. 17-+[1]+ 312 p.+1 
plate. 

Lez, J. W. M. Bibliography of the Baltimore and 
Ohio RR. Co., 1827-79. London. Chiswick 
Press for the author. Balt., 1879. [149] p. 
sm. Q. (644 nos.) 

List of books on Church history. (In Crist. 
union, Feb. 18.) % col. 

Ropartz, S. Etudes sur quelques ouvrages rares 
ou peu connus (xviie siécle), écrits par des 
Bretons ou imprimés en Bretagne; suivies d’une 
bibliothéque de jurisprudence bretonne, par M. 
c. comte Corbiére. Nantes, Morel, 1879. 
292 p. 8. (300 cop.) 

The “CoNGRES BIBLIOGRAPHIQUE INTERNA- 
TIONAL,” held at Paris in July, 1878, has issued 
“ Les travaux bibliographiques de 1877 et 1878, par 
Gustave Pawlowski,” a royal octavo brochure of 80 
pp-» giving a list of all books which have appeared 
during the period in the classes A, “ Bibliographies 
périodiques contemporaines ;” and B, “ Bibliog- 
raphies rétrospective,” each class subdivided into 
minute sections, enumerated ina “ Table des divis- 
ions,”’ at the end of the book.—Triibner, 11, 12. 
1879. 

ENGLISH bibliography has lately been enriched 
by a series of lists of the writings of Darwin, Ten- 
nyson, Carlyle, Ruskin, Tyndall, Reade, Max 
Miiller, Browning, Arnold, Huxley, etc., accom 
panying their portraits in the Examiner, beginning 
Oct. 11. More are to follow. 

Prof. HuxLey’s “ Crayfish”’ has a classified bib- 
liography of the subject. 

A SERVETUs bibliografy is given in H: Tollin’s 
Michel Servet, tr. par C. Dardier. It is by the 
translator. 
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PSEUDONYMS AND ANONYMS. 
EDITED BY JAMES L. WHITNEY. 


PSEUDONYMS 

Claire de Chandeneux.—Madame Emma Bailly 
(née Béranger), has written (Paris, 1879) a story 
entitled “ Folle? ...” 

Launcelot Cross.—* Characteristics of Leigh 
Hunt ” (London, Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 1878). 
We are informed that the author, a gentleman resi- 
dent in the north of England, who writes under 
the nom de plume of Launcelot Cross, had the 
privilege, in his youth, of corresponding with the 
genial essayist and poet.—Academy. 

M. André Gill.—It is stated in G. A. Sala’s 
“ Paris herself again” (p. 59), that the real name 
of this caricaturist is De Guines. 

Jdamore.—* Grondalla, a romance in verse (N. 
Y., 1866, Sheldon). Mary Cutts. 

Tsaline.—* Jeannie; or the flower of Glenbur- 
nie” (Lond., Charing Cross pub. co., 1879). 
Janet De La Touche. 

Ring Jepson.—* Among the Mormons” (San 
Francisco News Co.). The author is Henry Jep- 
son Latham, of San Francisco. 

Lucifer.—“*The baptism of fire” (Boston, for 
the author, 1877). John Ball. 

Old Corporal.—Rev. Leander S. Coan, of Alton, 
New Hampshire, somewhat famous under the 
above pseudonym as a dialect poet, died Sept. 24. 

C. A. R.—“Isabel Trevithoe: a poem (Lond., 
Charing Cross pub. co., 1879). Caroline Alice 
Roberts. 

Red Spinner.—William Senior has ~ published 
(London, 1879) “Travel and trout in the Anti- 
podes.” 

Serjeant Zinn.—Chancery Lane, Esg.—“A 
throw for a throne, or the prince unmasked. By 
the late Serjeant Zinn, with an introduction and 
references by Chancery Lane, Esq.” (London, 
Wilson and Son, 1872). Both are the pseudonyms 
of James Edwin Wilson. 


ANONYMS. 

Constance Winter’s choice (Boston, A. K. Lo- 
ring, 1879). Miss A. L. Beckwith, of Chicago. 

Causerie (Boston, Roberts, 1879). This little 
book is a selection from paragraphs which have 
appeared in the Boston Lvening transcript under 
the head of “Causerie.” The author is William 
Alfred Hovey, the editor of the paper. 

The Devii's football (Boston, 1879). H. W. 
Austin. 
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Fighting fires.—The great fires of history, ete. 
(Hartford, Dustin, Gilman & Co., 1873). Wil- 
liam Worthington Fowler. 

Little Joe. By the author of “ Peeps into pov- 
erty,” etc.—(Glasgow, David Bryce and Son, 1879). 
Mary Emma (Barton) Drewsen. 

Oxford days; or how Ross got his degree. By 
a Resident M. A.—(London, S. Low, 1879). 
Frederick Edward Weatherly, M. A., of Brasenose 
College, Oxford. 

The ultimate generalization (N.Y., Chas. P. 
Somerby, 1879). John Lord Peck, of Vineland, 
N. J. 

Wycliffe to Wesley ; heroes and martyrs of the 
church in Britain (Lond., Wesleyan Conference 
office, 1879). Gregory J. Robinson. 

NOTE 

It has recently become known that the translator 
of the “Apology,” “Crito,” and “ Phedo” of 
Plato, published last year (N. Y., Scribner), is 
Miss Ellen Francis Mason, of Boston. The intro- 
duction is by Prof. Goodwin, of Harvard College. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
EDITED BY MELVIL DUI. 

To save space, the question which almost invariably 
gives rise to the note is omitted. The editor is glad to 
receive and give attention to queries from any sources. 
Readers ave requested to send in answers or corrections of 
unsatisfactory answers gtven to any queries. Suggestions 
based on actual experience will be specially welcome. Note 
the worthless as carcsully as the valuable, and thus avoid 
waste of time and moncy in trying what will be surely and 
speedily abandoned. 

ADVERTISING LIBRARIES.—We clip the adver- 
tisement below from the head of a Moline (7//.) 
paper. Doubtless every editor would be glad to 
give such a card a prominent place free, and the 
modern library spirit should lead many libraries to 
follow this example : 

MOLINE PuBLic LIBRARY.—Free to all resi- 
dents of the city. Strangers cordially invited to 
avail themselves of its privileges. Reading-room 
adjoining —also free to all, with stationery free at 
writing-desk. Reception-room, with cabinet of 
curiosities; furnished also with neat tables for 
chess, checkers and backgammon. Library open 
daily—Sundays excepted—from 1:30 to 5, and 
from 6:50 to 9:50 P. M. Sundays from 2:00 to 
5:50 P. M. 

Berore RE-BINDING.—“ As you invite sug- 
gestions from readers, may I ask if it would not 
be well to have some one, of sufficient experience 
in the economics of book-binding,— i. e., re-dinding 
or repairing books,— furnish a paper on that point. 
It should include such particulars as these : —how 
to treat a book which has only one or two signa- 
tures loose, the cover being still clean and comely ; 
what is the best course when wo leaves are loose, 
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but the cover is worn on the corners and back ; 
whether it is well, when a volume with spring-back 
shows sign of weakness, to glue the leaves to the 
back, etc. In fact, a chapter on the things which 
a handy and economical librarian may do, with 
glue, by way of prevention or repair. I am sure 
that a great deal of money is needlessly spent in 
re-binding books whick,, with a little timely care, 
might just as well be kept in decent and tidy trim 
for a year or two more—often for several years.” 
M.O.N. 

Will some one give us this article, supplement- 
ing Mr. Hathaway's admirable paper ? 

Best SUPPORT FOR LIBRARIES.—The Sup- 
ply Department is the victim of a joke, or else 
a funny blunder. The patent iron book-support, 
which has been very widely supplied to the libraries 
during the past year, was announced, as the “ best 
known support for a library.”” The query is 
“ whether this new support is really thought bette: 
than the dog tax, which our library has considered 
its best support, in addition to the small appropria- 
tion by the town.” 

Book Tac.—Both in Ripon Minster Library, 
and in_the University Library, Durham, I have 
made great use of Clements’ Gum Tickets, manu- 
factured by Clements and Newling, 96 Wood 
Street, London, chiefly, I believe, for drapers. 
What I use are plain, circular, and serrated at the 
edges, of three or four different sizes, the largest 
being about the size of a shilling. They very 
rarely fail to stick permanently, and in the case of 
books very much used I have known them wear 
out rather than come off. 

J. T. F., in Monthly notes. 


LipRARY LADDERS.—The enclosed sketch shows 
a library ladder that is neither dangerous nor 
clumsy. I had some made three years ago which 
have been in use, dy the pudlic, ever since, and are 
as rigid to-day as when made. All portions of the 
steps are so far within the base that they cannot be 
upset by a person on them. They are put to- 
gether with carriage-bolts, which can be screwed 
up if the wood shrinks. The centre of gravity is 
under the front edge of the top, and they hang 
level when lifted at that point, and are therefore 
easily moved with one hand. Their weight is 74 
Ibs. They are frequently used by a person weigh- 
ing 200 Ibs. They are strong, safe, and handy, 
and I think your correspondent would be satisfied 
with them, though I don’t know how you could 
describe them in the JoURNAL without a cut. 

A. P. MASSEY. 

Two new library ladders are making for the 

Co-operation Committee. As soon as experiments 
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and comparisons are completed, the best will be 
— on the list of supplies and announced in the 
OURNAL, 


LipRARY PEsts.—( Note to Professor Winsor’s 
paper). The man who uses the library as an 
office for writing his letters, and drives aw ay with 
a quill pen incessantly for 2 or 3 hours. This spe- 
cimen is unfortunately very common at the British 
Museum. 


PRAISE INDEED! —“ If Americans go on learn- 
ing how to be librarians in the energetic way they 
have been, they will soon make their country the 
school of the world for library economy and man 
agement.”—Nofes and queries (London), Sept. 
20th, 1879. 


UsING THE NEWSPAPERS.—“I send you by 
this mail some of the newspaper-notes which I 
have personally written. You are able by these 
to get some idea how useful a medium the daily 
papers have allowed themselves to be made. I 
intend, from time to time, to print articles similar 
to ‘ Children as Circumnavigators,’ calling attention 
to certain books which may be profitably read. I 
am sure such work pays, not only from the interest 
which it keeps alive, but from the tendency it has 
to direct aimless readers into definite channels.” 

With this came fifteen or twenty clippings from 
the local papers, containing a great variety of 
matter, grave and gay, but each had as its animus 
a tempting mention of some book to be had at the 
public library. There is probably not a reputable 
— in the country that would not only allow 
nut be very glad to have the librarian use its 
columns in this way. Mr. Foster, of Providence, 
and Miss Hewins, of Hartford, occur to us now 
as the leaders in this kind of work, tho there 
may be others doing as much, but not letting us 
know what they are doing. It is the « a and 
best of all ways to help in our work of getting 
“the best reading, for the largest number, at the 
least expense.” 


WIRE-SEWN Binpinc.—A. A. Peale, librarian 
of the Lancaster Permanent Library, writes to the 
Bookseller [London], to complain of wire-sewn 
books. “Each wire was separate, and there was 
nothing to hold the sections together except the 
lining at the back.” The ookseller says that 
“wire-sewn books require to be sewn on tapes 
and not too closely, in order that, in rounding 
the backs, the stitching may not be unduly 
strained.” 

Let us have further testimony on this point. 
Experiments are being tried in several quarters. 

WRINKLED FLy-Leaves.—I line them with 
manilla paper, which stiffens and smooths them, and 
prevents the leaves next from wrinkling. 


H. P. J. 
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GENERAL NOTES. 
UNITED STATES. 

West Brooxrietp (Mass.) Liprary.—The 
plans for the new public library contemplate a 
handsome structure, semi-gothic in style, two sto- 
ries in height, and built of pressed brick with stone 
trimmings. It will contain a reading-room 17 by 
24 feet, a public-room 11 by 16, a committee-room 
10 by 16, and the library-room 22 by 27, all on the 
ground floor. The upper story will be fitted up 
for public gatherings. The work will begin as 
soon as the season will permit, and will be finished 
October 1. The library has received additions of 
about 100 volumes during the last two months, 
and now contains about 2550 books. It is well 
patronized. 

HAWKINSVILLE (Ga.) Every effort is being 
made by Mr. Chas. C. Kibbee, and others inter- 
ested, to replace the library which was destroyed 
by fire last October. They commenced work a 
year ago, and had nearly a thousand well-selected 
books, cases, tables, etc., all paid for, when the 
misfortune came. 

The Library of the Franklin Institute, Phila- 
delphia, received last year 3090 v., and now has 
14,813. 

One, at least, of the school district libraries, 
organized under the old law of New-York, still 
remains active in its old shape, the “ Library of 
Union Free School, District No. 2,” at Yonkers. 
“Each individual residing in the district, of suffi- 
cient age to read the books belonging tothe library,” 
is entitled to draw, for two weeks, one book at a 
time. 

A “Library Card, Pocket and Label,” utilizing 
for the use of Sunday schools a very good library 
idea, is published by the Adams, Blackman & Lyon 
Pub. Co., of Chicago. The rules can be printed 
on the outer face of the pocket, which is made of 
manila paper. The card has spaces for the num- 
bers of books wanted, that for the book delivered 
to be punched as the book is handed out. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

BIRMINGHAM FREE Lis.—The plans accepted 
for the building to replace that destroyed by fire 
contemplate the use of the whole space (formerly 
including an art gallery and museum) for library 
purposes alone. The money available for the 
building and the purchase of books is nearly 
£40,000, of which upwards of £14,000 was sub- 
scribed by the public for the purchase of books, 
while £20,045 was promptly received from the 
insurance offices. In the elevation the original 
plans for the old library will be nearly followed, 
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the cost being estimated at £32,000. The build- 
ings will consist of lending library and news-room 
on the ground floor, and reference library and 
reading-room and Shakspere libraries on the 
floor above. They will also comprise book-stores, 
a committee-room, and the necessary offices for 
the chief and assistant librarians. The new lend- 
ing library and reading-room will exceed the old 
room in area by 5,909 feet. On the ground floor 
will be also a book-room, 23 ft. 9 in. by 14 ft., 
with a spiral staircase leading to a room of the 
same size on the floor above, and of a committee- 
room, 24 by 15 ft., communicating with a staircase 
for the use of the librarian and his assistants only, 
for general business purposes of the library, which 
will be conveyed from the basement to the upper 
floor. The room on the mezzanine floor over the 
committee-room is proposed to be used as a mess- 
room for the assistants. The reference library on 
the first floor will consist of one room 100 feet by 
64 feet, and another 61 ft. 6 in. by 45 ft., partially 
divided by columns. The librarians’ room will 
communicate with the large library and staircase, 
and will measure 24 ft. 6 in. by 15 ft. The Shak- 
spere Library will have a superficial area of 610 
feet, an increase of 252 feet. The committee pro- 
pose to enclose every room in the building by a 
brick wall of sufficient thickness to prevent the 
spread of fire from one room to another, and to 
construct the ceilings of brick or other incombus- 
tible material ; also to provide separate rooms for 
the more valuable books, with either brick or iron 
floors and iron doors, and to cut them off com- 
pletely from the other parts of the building. Hose 
and fire-plugs will be provided on each floor, at 
convenient points, and every reasonable precaution 
against fire will be taken. It is expected to com- 
plete the new building early in 1881. 
BIRMINGHAM OLD Libs. — At the recent celebra- 
tion of the centenary of the Old Library, in 
Birmingham, every guest was presented with a 
monograph, written by Mr. Samuel Timmins, on 
the history of the library from its formation, in 
1779, to the present time, with a glance at libraries 
previously existing in the town. The influence of 
Dr. Priestley, who went to Birmingham in 1780, 
was soon felt in the rapid increase in the pros- 
perity of the young institution. His previous ex- 
perience in establishing the Leeds Library, united 
to the energy and enthusiasm of his nature, well 
fitted him to be the guide and counsellor of the 
Library Committee in Birmingham. The salary 
of the Librarian in 1782 was 10/. a year, for which 
stipend he had to attend and give out books every 
day except Sunday from two to five o’clock. The 
present building in Union Street was raised in 
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1799 by a tontine of one thousand guineas. — 
Athenazum. 

DerBy Free Lip. 
Derby nine years ago, and soon after the “Town 


The act was adopted in 


and County Library ” was transferred to the cor- 
poration. The accommodation proving insufficient, 
Mr. Thos. Bass offered to give £5,000 for a new 
one, and on the submission of designs raised this 
to £8,000. Ile has added to the gift the cost of 
the interior fittings, a turret clock, and houses for 
the librarian and curator, making the total expense 
£15,000. On October 25, 1876, the corner-stone 
was laid by the donor. The style of the building, 
which was dedicated recently, is Jacobean, brick 
dressed with stone. Terra-cotta has been intro- 
duced in ornamental designs in various parts, and 
the roofs are covered with strawberry-colored 
Broseley tiles. The principal entrance is under- 
neath a central tower, with octagonal angle piers, 
finished with open timber turrets. The entrance- 
door leads into a hall, which opens up several 
steps through a glazed screen into a spacious cor- 
ridor. A stained glass screen divides the corridor 
from the lending library, which occupies the cen- 
tral portion of the building. The screen contains 
portraits of Chaucer, Shakspere, Milton and 
Tennyson, with appropriate mottoes. In front of 
the screen is a marble bust of Mr. Bass. To the 
right of the library is a spacious reference reading- 
room, 56 by 24 feet, and to the left is an equally 
large reading and news-room. On the right of the 
corridor is a students’ room, 24 by 20 feet; and 
on the opposite side there is a reading-room for 
ladies. On the floor above, there is a small sculp- 
ture and picture-gallery, and at each end of this 
upper corridor access is gained to the museum, 
which occupies the other three sides of the build- 
ing. The lending library consists of about 12,000 
volumes, and the reference library of 5000 volumes. 

HEBREW LrpRary, Zondon.—Rev. A. L. Green, 
the minister of the Jewish Central Synagogue, has 
offered to present to the United Synagogue the 
whole of his theological library, upon condition 
that it shall be kept as a separate library and in 
the central district of London. The Hebrew libra- 
ries in London available to the public are very few, 
and no other is so complete, with the exception of 
that of the British Museum. 

Wetsu CoLiections.—The Welsh library of 
the late Rev. R. Jones, B. A., advertised for sale, 
has been purchased by private contract for the 
Swansea Public Library. This, together with the 
local libraries collected by the Royal Institution, 
Rowland Williams, and Deffett Francis, will con- 
stitute Swansea, it is said, the largest possessor of 
Welsh literature in the United Kingdom.— A/é/. 
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THe Manchester Literary Club has set apart one 
evening in February for an exhibition of rare books 
and literary curiosities. 

The first portion of the Laing Library realized 
nearly £14,000, a sum probably five times the 
original cost of the books to Mr. Laing. 

CAMBERWELL has declined to adopt the Act by 
the following vote: — Against, 1,306; for the open 
ing of the libraries, 679—-majority against, 627. 

Messks. BicKeRs & SON have in the press a 
new work illustrative of the time of Charles II., 
entitled “ Pepys and His Times,” by Mr. H. B. 
Wheatley. 

MR. SAMUEL SMITH, recently assistant-librarian 
of the Leeds Public Library, has been appointed 
librarian of the newly-instituted public library in 
Worcester. 

THE late George Long left his books to the 
Brighton Library, which we hope will observe his 
own maxim: “A humane man takes care of his 
beast, and a man who has the humanities takes 
care of his books.”-—Acad., Dec. 27, 1879. 

The “ Index to the First Seven Volumes of the 
Dodsworth MSS.,” in the Bodleian Library, is 
now at the disposal of the readers of that library 
(not to the public at large, since only fifty copies 
have been printed of it). 

Mr. J. E. Bailey, F. S. A., is editing an edition 
of the “ Manchester al Mundo” for publication by 
Messrs. Pickering, for ch he will supply the 
first adequate mir written of Henry Montagu, 
first Earl of Mancneste.. 

THE recently formed Hull Literary Club has re 
solved to form a library of works relating to the 
history of the East Riding of Yorkshire and books 
written by the natives of the district. The mem. 
bers propose to produce several local historical 
volumes. 

The enterprise of the gentlemen of the British 
Museum is but too well rewarded. The longer 
hours tax the delivery attendants to the utmost, 
and one of the journals suggests a rule allowing 
well-known literary students to leave their tickets 
or to send them through the post on the previous 
day to that on which the books are desired. 

The letters of Prosper Mérimée to the late Sir 
Anthony Panizzi are about to be published in 
Paris by M. Calmann Lévy, under the editorship 
of Mr. L: Fagan, 
The correspondence extends from 1845 to 1870, 
and is understood to containa large number of 
Mr. Fagan 


Panizzi’s literary executor. 


letters on topics of general interest. 
is residing in England to collect material for his 
life of Panizzi. 
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FRANCE. 

NATIONAL LipRary.—There is every probability 
now, notes the Pudlishers’ Circular, London, that 
the Paris National Library will in the course of 
next year be freed from the dangerous propinquity 
of a block of houses which are at present occupied 
by an oil and colorman, an innkeeper, a photo- 
grapher, a grocer, and a chemist, and which, in 
themselves little better than matchwood, contain 
all the materials for a “disastrous conflagration.” 
The Senate has upon two or three occasions asked 
the Government to provide the comparatively 
small sum of money required to pull down these 
houses and isolate the library; and a committee, 
of which M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire was appointed 
chairman, reported in favor of the proposal last 
year. M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire pointed out in 
his report that, in addition to these shops, “there 
is a small hotel separated from the library by no 
more than a wooden partition, which is always 
hot from the kitchen fire. The inside walls are so 
old that they will not bear breaking through to 
make a staircase which is wanted; and if a fire 
should occur in any of these buildings the fate of 
the National Library would be sealed.” The dila- 
toriness of the Government in providing the few 
thousand pounds required for this purpose is all 
the more inexcusable, when it is remembered that 
not only does the National Library contain two 
million volumes, but that among them are fifty 
thousand which could never be replaced, including 
two copies of the Gutenberg Bible anterior to 1547, 
masterpieces of famous printers, etc. There are 
over 90,000 mss., comprising specimens of all lan- 
guages, many of which would realize 10,000 guineas 
each if they were brought into the market. Five 
thousand of these manuscripts are ornamented 
with miniatures which form a compendious history 
of painting in the period preceding the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries; and among the other 
treasures of the library are 2,000,000 engravings of 
all periods, and 100,000 coins and medallions. 

Paris.— The Bibliothéque Sainte-Geneviéve has 
adopted the American plan of putting before its 
readers, to be used without the formality of an 
application, the last numbers of periodicals as soon 
as they are published. This “ hewreuse innova- 
tion” is very decidedly approved by its readers. 


GERMANY. 

DrespEN. —The Royal Library has published 
an appeal to the printers, publishers and authors 
of Saxony, asking them to give to the Library 
copies of local interest, laws, and reports of socie- 
ties, etc., programs, occasional poems, and the 
like, which the Library is very unlikely to get 


otherwise, and which are very unlikely to be pre- 
served unless the Library does get them. 

ARCHIVISTS’ CONGRESS.— German archivists, 
imitating the American and English librarians, held 
a congress last Autumn at Landshut. The exhibi- 
tion of archives, heating, and the arrangement of 
rooms, and of the documents themselves, and the 
principles on which publication of documents 
should be made, gave rise to interesting dis- 
cussions. The bad quality of the paper and ink 
at present used was especially commented upon. 
“In a few decades,” said one speaker, “ the docu- 
ments we are receiving now will be nothing but 
rubbish, to be swept away.” 

AUSTRIA. 

According to a letter in the Wiener Zeitung, 
1879, No. 268, the library of the University at 
Vienna, now consisting of 250,000 v., has been pro- 
vided with apartments in the new University 
building, which will only contain 300,000 v. and 
cannot be enlarged. Unluckily this want of fore- 
sight is by no means peculiar to the Viennese. 

AUSTRALIA. 

SouTH AUSTRALIAN INSTITUTE.—The report 
of this institution for the year 1878-9 has just 
been printed. It was intended that the foundation- 
stone of the new building should have been laid 
on June 20, but at the last moment it was found 
necessary to materially strengthen the foundations 
for the larger building which it is now determined 
to erect at an expense of about £40,000. The 
number of volumes in the library at the date of 
the report was 22,286, as against 21,628 in 1877-8, 
but the yearly addition will in future be much 
larger, as, by an Act of Parliament lately passed, a 
copy of every book, pamphlet, map, etc., published 
in South Australia must be deposited in this Institu- 
tion. The Institute comprises not only a library, 
but a museum and a science and art department, 
and it has affiliated with it 93 county institutes. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTE. 


The publisher is compelled, by the lack of sup- 
port accorded to the Book registry for 1880, to 
announce the discontinuance of that enterprise, at 
least until the active appreciation of such library 
helps shows a decided increase. Though the 
price was put at a minimum rate, the number of 
subscriptions received would not justify its con- 
tinuance even at a higher rate. The system of 
title-slip registry of course goes with it. Subscrip- 
tions for the Book registry for 1880 will be returned 
by mail. The list will still be found, according to 
Association methods of cata'oguing and with 
descriptive notes, in the Pudlisher’s weekly. 
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MR. HENRY FAMES'S NEW NOVEL. 


CONFIDENCE: 


A Novel. By Henry JAMES, JR., author of “ The American,” “ The Europeans,” “ Daisy Miller,” etc, 


1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 

Mr. JAMES is in his more cheerful mood this time. In his conception of the man who first takes an 
unfavorable view of the girl whom his friend wants, or thinks he wants, to marry, and then, when the 
friend has married some one else, falls in love with her himself and becomes engaged to her, there are 
all the elements of a fine domestic tragedy. Happily this is avoided, mainly through the perspicacity of 
the young lady herself, who has the wit to see that her former admirer and his actual wife care more for 
each other than casual observers or even they themselves suppose. This is really the entire nucleus of 
the story, but from this Mr. James develops two volumes of narrative, as imponderable, but yet as delight- 
ful, to the observer as the tail of Donati’s comet. Siena, Baden, the Norman coast, are all brought 
before the reader with that seemingly light but really careful touch of which Mr. James, more than any 
living English writer, possesses the secret.— Zhe Atheneum (London). 


MR. FAMES’S PREVIOUS BOOKS. 
A PASSIONATE PILGRIM, AND OTHER TALES, 12mo, $2.00. 


ConTeNnts: A Passionate Pilgrim; The Last of the Valerii; Eugene Pickering; The Madonna of 
the future ; The Romance of Certain Old Clothes; Madame de Mauves. 

They are full of fresh description of that vein of al ee half speculation, which is so taking 
just now ; and the plots are eminently original and unhackneyed.—New- York Tribune. 

oy pce book is one of the best collections of short stories American literature has been able 
to show for some years.— 7he /ndependent (New-York). 


TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES, 12mo, $2.00. 


Intelligent, spirited and graceful brief essays on topics suggested to the writer by his observations 


and experiences while abroad. Mr. James’s excellent tact in the selection of subjects is a a of the 


secret of his power to charm; and this tact is supplemented by rare facility in description, and a fascina- 
ting grace of thoughtful, sympathetic comment that conspire to complete the eflect.—oston Advertiser. 

His descriptive powers are remarkable. He conveys, by his language, the very spirit and essence 
of a scene to his readers. — Worcester Palladium. 


RODERICK HUDSON, $2.00. 


Easy, graceful and direct in his form of expression, he has large constructive power, and a mastery 
of dramatic effect that is unusual with American authors, and rare in the authors of any country at the 
resent day. As a story writer, he is certainly among the first rank in this country; and his “ Roderick 
{udson”’ is deserving of very high praise. —CAristian /ntelligencer (New-York). 
In richness of expression, and splendor of literary performance, we may compare him with the 
greatest, and find none greater than he.—A “antic Monthly. 


THE AMERICAN, 12mo, $2.00. 
A more original, brighter, better written novel we have not seen this many a day.— London Daily News. 
The book is remarkable for its finish in every detail. The conversations are marvels of naturalness, 
the scenes marvels of art, the minor characters are as finely finished as the others. —/art/ford Courant. 


THE EUROPEANS, 12mo, $1.50. 

The story is destined to strengthen Mr, James’s reputation as a novelist more than anything he has 
done heretofore. —New- York Evening Post. 

Mr. James’s analyses of character are always entertaining reading, and nowhere more so than in 
this clever story. —Christian Union (New-York). 


WATCH AND WARD, “ Little Classic ” style, $1.25. 


A delightful culture is manifest on every page, a rare refinement lends its attraction to the action of 
the leading characters, and a familiarity with the manners and customs of domestic and foreign life 
shows that the author is at home on whatever soil his foot may chance to rest. —/reridence Journal. 


©," For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price bv the Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Bostrox, Mass. 
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BOOKS FOR SALE. 


Back == bers leadin ines, reviews, etc. 
A. ¢ CLARK, 66 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
| ACK numbers of different Periodicals for sale, 

cheap, at the AMERICAN AND FOREIGN MAGA- 
ZINE DEPOT, 47 Dev Srreet, New York. 


LOBES, 3. 5, 6, 10, 12, 16, and 30 in. diameter. Send 
for Catalogue. H. B. Nims & Co., Troy, N. ¥. 


\HEODOR BERENDSOHN, 17 Ann St, New York. 
1 Dealer in second-hand books in all languages. 


“4 COMPLETE SET of HARPER'S MAGAZINE to 
i the end of 1878; 57 Vols., new half morocco, $115.00. 
W. A. S., Box 4295, N. Y. City. 


Binding of Fournal. 


The price for binding the Journal, half leather, 
A. L. A. binding, as heretofore, will be hereafter 
$1.25. Copies should be sent direct to the binders, 
the Case, Lockwood & Brainerd Co., Hartford, 


Conn. 


LAS CASES’ 


NAPOLEON 


Memoirs of the Life, Exile, and Conversations of the 
Emperor Napoleon. 


By the COUNT DE LAS CASES. 

4 vols., 12mo, 400 pages each, with eight Steel 
Portraits, Maps and Illustrations. Cloth $5; 
half calf, $10. 

“ What Dr. Buscn is to Bismarck, what Boswett was to 
Dr. om, the Count De Las Cases was to NAPoLEon 
I. The record of eighteen months’ companionship fills four 
octavo volumes, and oo a mirror of the great Emperor's 
character such as could be seen in no other way than by inti- 
mate acquaintance. The book ranks among the standard 


biographies.” 
O’MEARA’S 


Napoleon in Exile; 


Or, A Voice from St. Helena. 

Being the Opinions and Reflections of Napoleon on the 
Most Important Events in His Life and Government, 
in his own words. 

By BARRY E. O’MEARA, 

His Late Surceon. 

With a Portrait of Napoleon, after the celebrated 
picture of DELAROCHE, and a View of St. Helena, 
both finely engraved on steel. 2 vols., 12mo. 
Cloth, $2.50; half calf, $5. 

The earlier American editions of both of the above import- 
ant works relating to NApoLeon have been long out of print, 
though still holding their place with the best and most fasci- 


nating. 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 
714 Broadway, New-York. 


On the Choice of Books. 


Specially valuable for libraries, among other 
features of the LiTeRARY News, are the 74%ree 
Prise Questions on the Choice of Books and other 
Literary Subjects, as resulting in the production of 
lists of select books, on the most of which a 
number of experienced readers agree by their 
vote. 

The object of one, other prize question is to 
elicit answers as to which of the new books can be 
safely recommended (from a literary point of view, 
not regarding the publisher's get-up) for private 
purchaser or should be found in every public library. 
Other questions are on books on given topics or 
suitable for a given class of readers. 

The subscription to the LireRARY News, is 
only FIFTY CENTS fer year, postage paid. 

Five copies will be sent to five designated 
addresses for $2.00, provided the amount is sent 
in remittance. Sample copies mailed free to any 
address upon application. 


F. LEYPOLDT, 
13 and 15 Park Row, New-York. 


The Publishers’ Weekly. 


THe PuBLisHeRs’ WEEKLY is a neces- 
sary help in every library, containing 
weekly the full record of all new books, 
entered according to the cataloguing rules 
of the American Library Association, and 
with descriptive notes directly following 
the title as recommended by the Associa- 
tion Committee. This enables the librarian, 
in a few minutes’ reading each week, to 
post himself fully as to the contents and 
character of new publications, both as a 
guide in purchasing and for the benefit 
of readers. The other features of the 
PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY are also such as 
commend themselves for practical library 
use. Subscription $3.20 per year. 


THe PustisHers’ WEEKLY, 
13 & 15 Park Row, 


P. O. Box 4295. New-York City. 
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BICKNELL’S EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS, Boston, MAss. 
GET THE BEST. 


The Fournal of F:ducaton 


(The National and New England.) 


Received the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition, 1878, as 
the Leading Educational Journal in the World. 


THE LARGEST WEEKLY EDUCATIONAL PAPERS ISSUED, IN ANY LANGUAGE. 


— _§ THOMAS W. BICKNELL. 
AssociaTE Epitors:) MAYO. 


WITH THE ABLEST EDUCATORS IN THE COUNTRY AMONG ITS CONTRIBUTORS, 

Fifty Numbers a year. Just the paper needed by Teachers of every grade, and recommended by 

the highest authorities in the country. Its Departments cover every part of Educational work, KINDER 
GARTEN, PRIMARY, GRAMMAR SCHOOL, HIGH SCHOOL, COLLEGE AND Home TRAINING. 
TERMS FOR 1880: § THE Jor RNAL (National or New England), $3.00. 

paid in advance, $2.50. Specimens free. 


MONTHLY. 


/ 2 ache Y. > | An Original Magazine of Declamations, 
Dialogues, Recitations, Tableaux 
Selections, Charades, Ete. 
For Day Schools, Sunday Schools, Cold Water 
The Interests of Primary and Kindergarten | Armies, Mission Bands, Parlor Pastimes and Parish 
aa . a Socials; also, Literary Amusements, Entertain- 
Instruction in America. | ments, Suggestions and Plans, of the highest order. 
Editor :—WILLIAM E. SHELDON. | Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, Editor. 
Terms : $1.00 per year (10 numbers) in advance. 
Single copies, 15 cents. 


Lhe Primary Good 


Its writers are selected from among the most 
successful teachers and authors in the country; 


and it is edited by an able and successful educator. The Free- School System of 


Its price is One Dollar per year, in advance. 


Specimen copies free. the United States. 
The Life of Laura Dewey By Francis ADAMS, Secretary of the National Edu- 


B 7 cation League. 8vo, cloth, 309 pp. Price, $1.75. 

riagman . Five Centuries : A Centennial Drama. 

The Deaf, Dumb and Blind Girl of Boston. 2d | 


A By ALICE M. GUERNSEY. 12m0, paper, 41 pp. 
edition. 12mo, 400 pp., $1.50. | Price, 25 cents. 


Outlines for the Study of | Lectures and Proceedings of 
English Classics : the American Institute of 


A Practical Guide to Students of English Litera- lTustruction. 
ture. By A. F. Bratspeii, A. M., M. D. | Cloth, $1.00 per volume. 


12mo, cloth, 200 pp., price, $1.00. st 
Greek and Latin at Sight. 
The Primary Teacher. By JoHn WitutamMs Wuirte, A. M., Pu. 1D. 
Vols. I and II. 8vo, cloth, 240 and 320 pages. | Professor of Greek in Harvard University. 
Price, $1.25 each. | 42mo0, paper, 24 pp. Price, 15 cents. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Liberal Commissions and Good Premiums. As we are now appointing our Agents for the ensuing 
year, all persons desiring an agency should apply at once. Address, 


THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
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ECONOMY IS WEALTH. 


To Librarians as well as to Students, Readers and Business Men. 


Readers and Economy 
Club. | Notes. 


1. Lhe Club. 


Reading, writing, recording knowledge and communicating it, are processes which admit of very 
many economies of many kinds. Furniture, stationery, desk fittings, writing implements ; comfortable 
chairs, convenient reading frames, ways of indexing, arrangements of pigeon-holes or other repositories 
of papers, the different ways of cataloging books ; modes of alphabeting indexed matter ; modes of pre- 
serving and referring to newspaper cuttings, systems of abbreviating entries, notes and records, the use of 
hand-stamps to save writing, contrivances for light and for protecting the eye,—all manner of devices for 
thinking, and for preserving, arranging and conveying thoughts, are at the present day greatly in demand, 
and their modes and uses are constantly made matter of experiment and improvement by many persons. 

A year or two ago, the proved usefulness of the co-operative and supply departments of the American 
Library Association occasioned the organization of the existing Readers’ and Writers’ Economy Club. 
This consists simply of a company of ladies and gentlemen all over the country who agree to contribute 
suggestions and information about improved methods and devices for reading, writing, and literary work 
generally. There is no payment, except of 25 cents a year for the Economy Notes, if taken; and no 
formality whatever except to send in one’s name; and nobody is asked to send in any suggestion that he 


prefers to keep to himself. 

Membership of this Club is recommended to everybody interested in its objects. If you like to be a 
member, write per postal card, saying so, and giving name and address. This will be considered a pledge 
to exchange suggestions as above, so far as may be practicable, during one year. The promise lasts no 
longer, and must be renewed annually. 


ECONOMY CLUB, P. O. 260, Boston, Mass. 


2. The Notes. 


The ECONOMY CLUB NOTES was established as a medium of thought exchange among 
the members of the Economy Club, and during 1879, it was furnished monthly gratis to all members of 
the Club. As, however, this proceeding became too expensive as the membership increased, the ECONOMY 
NOTES has been established as a continuation of the Economy C/ué Notes, on a separate business foot- 
ing as an independent periodical, under the editorial management of Mr. F: B. Perkins, and such adver- 
tising and circulation has been secured to him as makes it practicable to place the price of the NOTES 
nearly at the actual cost of making and mailing, while its character as a genuine business concern gives it 
the benefit of the cheap postal rates for periodicals, known as the “ pound rates.” The subscription price 
thus charged is 50 cents a year, but to members of the Economy Club, half price, or 25 cents a year. To 
new subscribers these rates include a 40 cent Emerson Binder for current numbers; and bound volumes 
are exchanged for clean whole sets at the year’s end for ten cents. Ten numbers a year are issued (none 
in July and August), to be in all from 150 to 200 pages. Subscriptions, correspondence, and suggestions 
of any kind, may be sent to 


ECONOMY NOTES, P. O. 260, Boston, Mass. 
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A NEW FEATURE. 


The Amencan atalogue. 


AUTHOR AND TITLE VOLUME. 


The title-page, preface, corrected list of publishers, and errata, 
Sor the first volume of the American Catalogue, with the new feature 
of the appendix, will be ready in March, completing the volume for 
binding. The appendix, which is furnished without extra charge, 
contains the lists of the leading houses from Fuly, 1876 (the date 
of the body of the catalogue), to Fanuary, 1880, with index by 
author and title to the respective lists, thus practically bringing 
the catalogue to date, except for the publications of the lesser houses. 
Now that the first volume can be put on the shelves, every library 
not already subscribing should order the catalogue, of which less 
than two hundred and fifty copies remain untaken, and on which 
the price will ultimately be raised. The present subscription 
price ts $25 for the entire work, including the coming subyect- 
volume, unbound. As cloth ts an inadequate binding for so large a 
volume, the publishers will supply bound copies (except to previous 
subscribers who have ordered cloth) only in half morocco, best Library 
Association binding, at an additional charge of $2 per volume. 
The remittance from new subscribers to cover first volume should 
therefore be $15 for sheets, $17 for half leather binding. 

Address subscriptions, requests for sample pages, and business 
correspondence, to 

A.C. ARMSTRONG & SON, Publishers, 
714 Broadway, New-York. 

Editorial correspondence should be addressed to 
FF. LEYPOLDT, 13 & 15 Park Row, N. Y. 
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L 
SECOND VOLUME OF THE MEMOIRS 


i OF MADAME DE REMUSAT. 

' 

if The Memoirs of Madame de 
Rémusat. 


1802-1808. With a Preface and Notes by her 
Grandson, PAUL DE Rémusat, Senator. In 


three volumes. Volume II.,8vo, paper. Price, 
“ i gocents. (Volume III. is in press, and will fol- 


q “These memoirs are not only a repository of di 
: and of portraits sketched from life by a keen-eyed, quick- 
: witted woman, some of the author's reflections on social and 
& political questions being remarkable for weight and penetra- 
tion.”"—V. ¥. Sun. 


: “In appreciating the character and the policy of the 
Te most remarkable man of modern times, Madame de Rémusat 
7 is likely to remain one of the pnncipal authorities.""—Londow 
A thenaum. 


; Mind in the Lower Animals, 
f in Health and Disease. 


By W. Lauper Linpsay, M. D., F. R. S. E., 
etc. In two volumes, 8vo, cloth. Price, $4.00. 


“1 have studied the subject of mind in other animals, as 

sy compared with that of man, for a series of years, simply as a 

t physician-naturalist. . . . Regarding the whole subject 

of mind in animals from a medical and natural-history point 

of view, I have studied it from first to last without any pre. 

! conceived ideas, with no theory to defend, support, or illustrate. 

° . All that I attempt is to outline the subject of mind 

4 in the lower animals, to illustrate their possession of the higher 

mental faculties as they occur in man.” —Z_rtract from Intro- 
duction. 


i Ill. 
The Seamy Side. 


A Novel. By WALTER BESANT and JAMES 
Rice, 8vo, paper cover. Price, 50 cents. 


PRESS OF FRANCIS HART & Co. 


D. APPLETON & CO.’S 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS: 


The above books for sale by all booksellers ; or any volume sent by post, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Pus.isners, 1, 3, & 5 Bonp St., New-York. 


Iv. 


Forster's Life of Charles 
Dickens. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
By JoHN Forster. Forming the concluding 
volume of Chapman & Hall’s Household Edition 
of the Works of Charles Dickens. With forty 
Illustrations. Square 8vo. Price, in cloth, 


$1.75; paper cover, $1.25. 


The Household Edition of Dickens is now com- 
plete, consisting of twenty-two volumes, with 
nearly goo illustrations. Price of the complete 
set, in paper covers, $22.50; in cloth binding, 
$33.50. 


v. 


The Financial History of 
the United States. 


From 1774 to 1789, embracing the Period of 
the American Revolution. By ALBERT S. 
Boxes, Lecturer on Political Economy in the 
Boston University. 8vo, cloth. Price, $2.50. 


This work traces the causes and consequences of the 
financial legislation of the United States, during one of the 
most important periods of our history. 


“It fills a place and meets a want which, so far as my 
observation extends, is not supplied by any one publication.” 
—Daviw A. We tts. 


VI. 


Chemical Exercises in Qual- 
titative Analysts. 


For Ordinary Schools. By Grorcre W. Rains, 
M. D., Professor of Chemistry and Pharmacy 
in the Medical Department of the University of 
Georgia, etc. Cloth, flexible. Price 50 cents. 
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